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CHAPTER I 
IDEAL MANHOOD 


Our first study is the character of Daniel. An 
examination of the virile elements of his manhood 
will justify the title that adorns this chapter. 
The sterling qualities of his noble nature and the 
inflexible principles of his manly character are 
exemplary virtues, worthy the imitation of both 
young and old. 

The unique charm that beautifies the life of 
Daniel is not the gild of romance, but the gold 
of reality. The tribute of Tennyson to the Iron 
Duke, “ that tower of strength which stood four- 
square to all the winds that blew,” applies with 
fitting force to Daniel. 


HIS EARLY HISTORY 

Daniel spent most of his life a captive at a 
foreign court. He was carried away from Jeru- 
salem, with his Jewish companions, into Babylon. 

His selection for training for official position 
in the land of his exile indicates he was a youth 
of marked characteristics. ‘Children in whom 
was no blemish, but well-favored and skilful in all 
wisdom and cunning in knowledge, and under- 
standing science, and such as had ability in them 
to stand in the king’s palace.” (1:4.) 
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Daniel was a born prince of the royal family of 
Judah. Soon after his captivity a voluntary test 
revealed the genuineness of his character. 
“Daniel purposed in his heart that he would not 
defile himself with the portion of the king’s meat, 
nor with the wine which he drank; therefore he 
requested the prince of the eunuchs that he might 
not defile himself.” The prince said he was afraid 
their abstemious diet would betray its marks to 
the king and “ endanger my head.” As a rule, 
men fear more for their heads than for their hearts. 
Such timeservers, however, if not decapitated, 
usually come to grief. 

Daniel’s frugal menu was “ pulse to eat and 
water to drink.” A ten days’ trial was agreed 
upon. Their temperate habits advertised them- 
selves, not in haggard face and languid eye, but 
in ruddy cheek and rotund form. 

The four fasters were in fine fettle. ‘ At the 
end of ten days their countenances appeared fairer 
and fatter in flesh than all the children which did 
eat the portion of the king’s meat.” 

Abstinence is a good rule. The “ Thou shalt 
nots ” of the Decalogue have an underlying philos- 
ophy. “ Touch not, taste not, handle not,” may 
primarily refer to ascetic austerities, but it is a 
safe guide with reference to wine, cards and evils 
in general. 

Abraham Lincoln never used liquor in any form, 
and gave the wholesome advice to young men: 
“Don’t drink, don’t smoke, don’t chew, don’t 
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swear, don’t lie, don’t gamble, don’t cheat.” He 
very wisely added some positive graces to cultivate: 
“ Love your fellow-men and love God, love truth, 
love virtue, and be happy.’ How easy for 
the average youth to have fallen in with the volup- 
tuous life of his foreign home, easing his conscience 
with the motto, ‘When in Rome do as Rome 
does!” How soon the country boy, put down in 
the great city, forms bad associations, and does 
without blushing things that six months before, 
at the old home, would have mantled his cheeks 
with shame! 

Daniel, however, was made of sterner stuff. 
Carried from the holy city Jerusalem to Babylon, 
the proud and wicked metropolis, with her mam- 
moth walls and hanging gardens, with her pomp 
and revelry; still the noble lad was actuated by 
principle, and prompted by duty. Thus early in 
his career we see the buddings of a splendid man- 
hood. True to his God, he was true to himself. 
Emerson sings: 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man; 
When duty whispers low, ‘ Thou must,’ 
The youth replies: ‘I can.’ ” 


Daniel served four kings, Nebuchadnezzar, Bel- 
shazzar, Darius, and Cyrus. Without truckling 
to their royal whims, but simply by a life of 
fidelity to principle and unswerving probity and 
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invincible rectitude, he challenged each monarch’s 
respect and won his confidence. 

The United States senator who declared, ‘ The 
hope of the adoption of the golden rule as a prin- 
ciple of political action is an iridescent dream,” 
did not weigh his words. He is no longer senator. 
His last public performance was the notorious réle 
of reporter for a prize fight. 

It is common now to speak of the “ reign of the 
demagogue,” but let it be remembered his tenure 
of office is precarious. Only men of the Daniel’s 
stamp can go through four administrations. Hol- 
land’s lines are timely: 


¢ 


“God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready 
hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor — men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking.” 


Interpreting a dream for Nebuchadnezzar, he 
was elevated to the viceroyalty of Chaldea. ‘‘ The 
king made Daniel a great man . . . and made him 
ruler over the whole province of Babylon.” (2: 
48.) In other words, he was prime minister. 

Belshazzar, who succeeded Nebuchadnezzar, had 
an impious feast, and Daniel was called in to read 
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the mysterious handwriting that appeared on the 
palace wall. Daniel interpreted the ominous chi- 
rography, and, though it sealed the king’s doom, 
Daniel was honored by Belshazzar. ‘ Then com- 
manded Belshazzar and they clothed Daniel with 
scarlet and put a chain of gold about his neck 
and made a proclamation concerning him, that he 
should be the third ruler in the Kingdom.” (5 :29.) 


THE SUPREME TEST OF HIS LIFE 


When Darius took the throne, Daniel was placed 
above the “ presidents and princes, because an ex- 
cellent spirit was in him; and the king thought to 
set him over the whole realm.” (6:3.) He was 
premier. ‘“ Daniel was first.” (6:2.) 

In this office he was the target for his enemies. 
They were envious because a Jew was promoted 
over them and made viceroy instead of the honor 
being bestowed upon a Chaldean. 

Darius was a prince over the conquered proy- 
ince of Babylonia and, being senile and sensitive, 
he was easily used as a tool by the enemies of 
Daniel. The wily rivals of Daniel admitted his 
official integrity. ‘“ Neither was there any error 
or fault in him.” 

Finding his life unsullied, they aimed their 
shafts of envy at his religion. ‘ Then said these 
men, we shall not find any occasion against this 
Daniel, except we find it against him concerning 
the law of his God.” (6:5.) This was a faithful 
tribute to the noble Daniel. His enemies knew 
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he would not swerve an inch from the path of rec- 
titude. Duty with Daniel was paramount to 
place. 

Malice had devised an ingenious test. The dis- 
gruntled presidents flattered the old and _ fickle 
Darius and proposed to make him a god for thirty 
days. This apotheosis for a month pleased the 
King, for he was anxious about his political posi- 
tion, and the decree suggested by his courtiers, 
would establish him more firmly with his subjects. 
He did not see the ulterior motives prompting the 
clever stratagem. ‘“‘ Wherefore King Darius 
signed the writing and the decree.” (6:9.) The 
penalty for violation of the decree was death. 
** He shall be cast into a den of lions.” The edict 
was irrevocable, “ according to the law of the 
Medes and Persians, which altereth not.”  (6:8.) 

Darius was at the head of the Medo-Persian 
dynasty, and this law obtained. The issue was 
joined. Would Daniel falter, or would he dis- 
regard the consequences and maintain his fidelity 
to God? What would be the effect of the royal 
statute upon the high official? Daniel’s enemies 
knew; Daniel knew. He never hesitated a mo- 
ment. Putting office and wealth and comfort and 
honor and life in the one side of the scales, and 
duty and principle in the other, the latter far 
outweighed in the estimation of the prophet-prince. 
“ Now when Daniel knew that the writing was 
signed, he went into his house and his windows 
being open in his chamber toward Jerusalem, he 
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kneeled upon his knees three times a day and 
prayed and gave thanks before his God, as he did 
aforetime.” (6:10.) 

What a picture! What dignity of character, 
what lofty purpose, what intrepid manhood! 
The acme of the sublime, the pinnacle of the heroic, 

Luther’s prayer at the Diet of Worms breathed 
the same invincible spirit. ‘“ My conscience and 
the word of God hold me prisoner; therefore I may 
not nor will recant. Here I stand; I cannot do 
otherwise. God help me. Amen.” D’Aubigne, 
the historian of the Reformation, wisely observed, 
“That prayer explains Luther and the Reforma- 
tion.” 

Pompey was animated by the same dauntless 
courage when he replied to friends, who tried to 
dissuade him from risking his life on a dangerous 
sea to reach Rome for a notable event: “ It is 
necessary for me to go; it is not necessary for me 
to live.” 

As this verse gives the key to Daniel’s charac- 
ter, we desire to study it more at length. 

1. “ When Daniel knew that the writing was 
signed, he went into his house.” What a preg- 
nant sentence! Daniel knew the king had sealed 
the fatal decree with his official signet; he knew 
that lynx-eyed satraps watched his movements, 
and yet he never wavered. ‘“ He went into his 
house.” He knew the step he was taking. He 
had counted the cost, but with unflinching decision 
of character he executed the promptings of con- 
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science. The indomitable Martin Luther had this 
invincible determination when he declared, ‘“ If 
there were as many devils in the city of Worms as 
tiles upon their houses, I would go.” 

2. “ His windows being open in his chamber 
towards Jerusalem.” His windows were open in 
his private apartment in the palace “ towards 
Jerusalem,” just as he left them when he last 
prayed. What a commentary on his loyalty and 
devotion! Those open portals towards Jerusalem 
were eloquent testimonials to his religion. Doing 
and destiny are one. ‘“ What we weave in time, 
we wear in eternity ” is a terrible truth. 

The doomed denizens of Pompeii and Herculan- 
eum were molded in a matrix of fire just as 
they were when Vesuvius poured forth her fatal 
flood. The seal of destiny is this fixed die. “ He 
that is unjust, let him be unjust still; and he which 
is filthy, let him be filthy still; and he that is 
righteous, let him be righteous still; and he that is 
holy, let him be holy still.” 

A glance at Daniel’s chamber was an insight in- 
to his religious character. It was an oratory 
rather than a dormitory. 

He went to the open windows, not that he might 
look out and with the eye sweep the distant hori- 
zon, but that he might kneel at the sacred shrine 
and fervently pray to God to restore the holy 
city, rehabilitate the devastated temple and again 
bring the captives to the beloved city of their 
fathers. Chapter nine is a sample of one of 
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Daniel’s prayers. He had been reading in Jere- 
miah about the seventy years’ captivity and re- 
turn. (9:2, and Jeremiah 25:12 and 29:10.) 

3. “ He kneeled upon his knees three times a 
day and prayed and gave thanks before God, as 
he did aforetime.” Whatever may be the posture 
of public prayer, kneeling is the most proper at- 
titude for private devotion. Daniel kneeled. 
Victor Hugo said, “ Certain thoughts are prayers. 
There are moments when the soul is kneeling, no 
matter what the attitude of the body may be.” 
Daniel prayed ‘three times a day,” probably 
morning, noon and night. It is well to have stated 
seasons of prayer; however, the mere act of per- 
functory prayer at canonical hours is vain if the 
true spirit of prayer is lacking. 

A prayerless life is a Christless life. A life 
redolent with the aroma of prayer is sure of suc- 
cess. It is truly stated, “ Prayer is an experience 
as well as an exercise. There is a spirit of 
prayer.” Prayer with Daniel was a habit. Mark 
the expression, “as he did aforetime.” He must 
needs pray. Duties never clash. Daniel had 
duties to Darius and duties to God, but they did 
not militate against each other; he was faithful 
to God without being disloyal to Darius. 


ELEMENTS OF DANIEL’S CHARACTER 


Daniel is a synonym for decision of character. 
A study of his life shows the traits constituting 
his noble manhood. 
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1. Iyreriicencr. When Nebuchadnezzar 
captured Jerusalem, “ the Lord gaveth Jehoiakim 
king of Judah into his hands.” It is said that 
Daniel and the other select Jews of royal birth who 
were taken, “ were hostage for the good behavior 
of King Jehoiakim.”” Prominent among the num- 
ber were Daniel and the three Hebrew children. 
(1:6.) ‘They were children in whom was no 
blemish, but were well-favored and skilful in all 
wisdom.” Daniel’s wisdom became proverbial, 
Ezekiel, his contemporary, speaks of his wisdom. 
“Wiser than Daniel.” (Ezekiel 28:3.) To 
have decision of character one must possess in- 
telligence,— a mind capable of grasping the truth, 
of knowing the right, of apprehending duty and 
the ability to execute its purpose. 

Daniel was no dolt to be duped by intriguing 
underlings, but a sagacious prince. He was no 
easy prey for thoughtless novices, but a man of 
mental poise able to unmask fraud and discern the 
real. He delved for gold: he dug for the granite 
foundation. When once planted on the Gibraltar 
of conviction, the impotent waves of hatred and 
rage assailed him in vain. 

Duty was his talisman, principle his amulet. 
He had the true wisdom. “I thank Thee, and 
praise Thee, O thou God of my fathers, who hast 
given me wisdom.” (11:23.) <A beautiful char- 
acteristic of Christian learning is its becoming 
reverence. The heraldic device upon its oriflamme 
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is: “‘ Let Knowledge circle with the winds. But 
let her herald Reverence fly.” 

Linneus, the eminent Swedish botanist, had this 
motto over the door of his studio: ‘“ Live inno- 
cently; God is present.” Kentucky’s brilliant 
journalist, George D. Prentice, deprecated the 
prostitution of one’s talents. Speaking of Byron, 
to a young correspondent he wrote: “I do believe 
that it would have been better for mankind if he 
had never lived. I think that he made his mighty 
gifts a curse to the world. It is unfortunate that 
greatness ever exists without goodness — that 
there should ever be a great soul that neither 
loves man nor worships God. The glitter of the 
genius of an unhallowed nature is like the flashes 
of the lightning on a rock-bound coast, revealing 
only wreck and desolation.” 

The Duke of Wellington is reported to have 
said: “If you educate the intellect of young men 
alone, you make of them but clever devils.” The 
evangelistic genius of Scotland, John McNeil, de- 
clared: “Some folks wear their doubt, like a 
cockade in the cap, as a badge of intellectual 
superiority.” 

What a contrast between the supercilious cant 
of agnosticism and the senseless twaddle of sciolists 
and this noble tribute to an intelligent Christian 
faith. We again quote the gifted Prentice: “I 
rejoice that you are a believer. For my own part, 
I have no doubt either of the truths of Christianity 
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or of the momentous and infinite importance of 
those truths. I would rather be a Christian of 
the very humblest order of intellect than the most 
gloriously gifted infidel that ever blazed like a 
comet through the atmosphere of earth.” 

2. Resotution. Daniel had an indomitable 
will. He had learned to say ** No!” He was not 
obstinate, but patient; not stubborn, but faithful. 
His was a quiet, unobtrusive fidelity to duty, not 
an ostentatious parade of virtues, — calmness 
rather than clamor. 

There is a difference between firmness and ob- 
stinacy. To blindly take a stand through ignor- 
ance or prejudice, and to refuse to listen to reason, 
because one’s “ mind is made up,” is unadulterated 
stubbornness; but to assume a positive position, 
prompted by principle, and gently and persistently 
adhere to it is resolution. 

In John Foster’s admirable essay on “ Decision 
of Character,” he well says: ‘‘ No constitutional 
hardness will form the true character without those 
superior properties, though it may produce that 
false and contemptible kind of decision which we 
term obstimacy—a_ stubbornness of temper, 
which can assign no reasons but mere will for a 
constancy which acts in the nature of a dead 
weight rather than of strength, resembling less the 
reaction of a powerful spring than the gravitation 
of a big stone.” “ Essays,” p. 91. 

Daniel was resolute. He “ purposed in _ his 
heart that he would not.” There was a firm re- 
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solve born in the young prince’s heart. Notice the 
dint of his daring. ‘Daniel purposed in his 
heart.” A quiet resolutionn—no bluster, no 
banter, no bravado; but the indelible register of a 
secret determination. To gazette one’s valor is 
in bad form; publicity profanes. 

Daniel resolved to be temperate in meat and 
drink and true to God. He politely communicated 
his purpose to the prince of eunuchs. He was 
tactful in his dealings with his voluptuary caterer. 
He did not arouse his ire by offensive antagonism 
and a rude refusal to eat the delectable viands of 
the king; yet without fawning or compromising, 
but by prudence, he won the good will of his officer. 
**God brought Daniel into favor and tender love 
with the prince of the eunuchs.” (1:9.) You 
cannot succeed without this element of character. 
Of Reuben it is said, “ Unstable as water, thou 
shalt not excel,” and James affirms, “ A double- 
minded man is unstable in all his ways.” 

The power to say “no” shapes each life. To 
be irresolute, to vacillate, to dally, betrays weak- 
ness and prophesies failure. To positively say 
“no!” to temptation means victory. To say 
“no!” to the first drink will save from a drunk- 
ard’s grave. In the first glass of wine or whisky 
lurk serpents and delirium tremens and death and 
hell. The potential evils resident in the first glass 
of alcoholic drink are appalling. Could the young 
man indulging in the first social glass see, it would 
be a goblet wreathed with adders; could he hear, it 
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would voice the woes of the earth and threnodies 
of the lost. 

To say “No!” to the first game of cards will 
save from a gambler’s shame and remorse. In 
the innocent looking pack of cards are pent up 
volcanoes of disaster and tornadoes of misery. In 
the first game of cards slumber a Pandoran brood 
of vices and misfortunes. Could the novice see, it 
would be a spectacle of wrecked happiness and 
health and home and hope and heaven; could he 
hear, it would be the ominous thunders of untold 
earthly ills and the miserere of reprobates lament- 
ing too late. 

3. Covuracr. This virtue is essential in order 
to carry out manly resolutions. Daniel was in- 
trepid. He served under four kings, and without 
being obsequious, but courageous, ingratiated 
himself into their esteem. He began his life of 
forced adoption in a foreign court under his con- 
queror, Nebuchadnezzar, when a youth, and closed 
his eventful career when probably ninety in the 
third year of Cyrus’ reign, yet he never bent his 
knees in servile genuflections, nor proved craven in 
a crucial test. 


Hamlet’s philosophy: 


“Let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning.” 


was not the rule with Daniel. He was fearless, 
The lions’ den seemed a fitting place for his brave 
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spirit; he was at home in their cage. No court 
prince or prophet or preacher ever had a more 
enviable record for fealty to duty and loyalty to 
God. He was high in office but never fawned, 
was tried but never faltered. He won his way by 
invincible uprightness. His religious firmness, 
like his wisdom, was well and widely known. 
(Ezekiel 14 :14-16. ) 

Look at the tests of Daniel’s courage. He told 
Nebuchadnezzar his awful dream. “ This is the 
interpretation, O king.— They shall drive thee 
from men and thy dwelling shall be with the beasts 
of the field.” (4:24-25.) He interprets for Bel- 
shazzar the fatal legend of the festive wall. ‘* This 
is the interpretation of the thing; MENE: God hath 
numbered thy kingdom, and finished it.” (5 :26.) 

When Darius, the old and unsuspecting king, 
was inveigled into a suicidal scheme that meant the 
death of Daniel, and Daniel knew that the plot of 
the wily conspirators was hatched to entrap him, 
and that the penalty of a single prayer was death 
in the lion’s den, nevertheless with unflinching 
heroism he prayed to his God. 

4. Prayer. No prayerless life is a great life. 
Daniel was a man of prayer. The tinsel and 
pomp of royalty could not estrange his heart from 
God. The soft atmosphere and voluptuous sur- 
roundings of court life wearied his devout soul, 
and he pined for the hallowed sanctuary of Zion. 
His soul in prayer kept its tryst with God. Prayer 
is essential to a good life. Without it spiritual 
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anemia results; with it a robust Christian charac- 
ter is formed. 

An ancient tradition says the apostle James 
spent so much time on his knees the skin became 
calloused almost like a bone. Fletcher prayed so 
much that his breath upon the wall in the room 
where he prayed colored the plaster perceptibly. 
Luther said, “ The Christian’s trade is praying. 
If I fail to spend two hours in prayer each morn- 
ing, the devil gets the victory through the day.” 


“Tf noble men could never be alone 
In deep mid-silence, open-browed to God, 
No greatness ever had been dreamed or done.” 


Biilow, the great musician, said, “If I stop 
playing one day, I notice it; if I stop two days, my 
friends notice it; if three days, the public notices 
it.” We may change this a little and say, “If 
the Christian stops praying one day, God notices 
it; if two days, he notices it; and if three days, his 
friends notice it; and if altogether, the people 
detect it.” 

Stonewall Jackson, the praying general of the 
Confederacy, always prayed before his battles. 
On one occasion his servant said, “ There is going 
to be an awful struggle today,—the general 
prayed all night.” 

Wesley’s rule was to pray two hours daily. 
Sometimes he and his companions prayed all night. 

General Gordon, when campaigning in the Sou- 
dan, set apart a half hour every forenoon for pri- 
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vate prayer. A handkerchief was stretched across 
the entrance of his tent, a signal that he wished 
no interruption. 

Queen Mary of Scotland declared “she feared 
the prayers of John Knox more than an army of 
ten thousand men.” 

It is reported some brethren asked that prince 
of the pulpit, Bishop Simpson, the secret of his 
success and he answered: “It is due largely to 
earnest prayer for divine help.” 

Dr. Cuyler thus describes a visit to Mr. Spur- 
geon: 


“Supper was over; it was Saturday night, and he 
was going to get his sermon ready. He said: 

“* Brother, we will have worship now.’ 

“He was in awful pain, for his neuralgia was 
tormenting him. So lame was he that he did not even 
kneel, but sat at the end of the table. 

“ After I had prayed he just dropped his face be- 
tween his hands and began. He talked with God 
marvelously. It was as simple and sweet as a child 
at its mother’s knee. He went on, and on, and on. 

“When he was through I said to Newman Hall, 
‘Did you ever hear such a prayer in your life?’ 
‘Never, he said, ‘never.’ Said I, “Now you have 
the secret of Spurgeon’s power. A man who can pray 
like that can outpreach the world.’ ” 


LESSONS FROM DANIEL’S LIFE 


1. Tur Wort Respects a Man iike Danie. 
Darius was duped by the collusion of Daniel’s 
enemies, and repented it when it was too late. 
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“The king when he heard these words was sore 
displeased with himself, and set his heart on Daniel 
to deliver him, and he labored till the going down 
of the sun to deliver him.” (6:14.) When he 
had exhausted every expedient that his ingenuity 
could suggest and found he could do nothing to 
prevent the penalty, he essayed to encourage 
Daniel by the assurance, “ Thy God whom thou 
servest continually, he will deliver thee.” The 
picture of his impotent grief is pathetic. ‘“ Then 
the king went into his palace and spent the night 
fasting; neither were instruments brought before 
him, and his sleep went from him.” 

There is a thrilling touch in the old king rising 
betimes on the morrow, and hastening to the pit 
of lions. ‘“ The king rose very early in the morn- 
ing, and went in haste to the den of lions. And 
when he came to the den he cried with a lamentable 
voice .. . “O Daniel!” Listen! Hark! From 
the den comes the prompt salutation, “ O king, live 
forever!” 

The world admires a true man. It detects and 
detests the sham. It marks the sycophant, the 
poltroon, the timeserver, and all the puling, truck- 
ling, scheming horde with the brand of infamy. It 
frequently requires time to vindicate the cause of 
the upright man, but its ultimate victory is cer~ 
tain. 

Stephen Girard, the infidel millionaire, left a 
munificent sum to establish Girard College, in 
Philadelphia, with a clause in his will that no min- 
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ister of the gospel should ever officiate within its 
walls, yet he recognized the intrinsic worth of 
Christian principles. It is related of him that one 
Saturday he ordered all his clerks to come on the 
next day, Sunday, to his wharf and help un- 
load a newly arrived ship. One young man re- 
plied, quietly : 

“Mr. Girard, I can’t work on Sunday.” 

** You know our rules.” 

* Yes, I know. I have a mother to support, but 
I can’t work on Sundays.” 

** Well, step up to the desk and the cashier will 
settle with you.” 

For three weeks the young man could find no 
work, but one day a banker came to Girard to ask 
if he could recommend a man for cashier in a new 
bank. This discharged young man was at once 
named as a suitable person. 

* But,” said the banker, “ you discharged him.” 

“Yes, because he would not work on Sundays. 
A man who would lose his place for conscience’ 
sake would make a trustworthy cashier.” He was 
appointed. 

2. Gop Carrs ror SucH a Man. “My God 
hath sent his angels and hath shut the lions’ mouths 
that they have not hurt me.” The ferocious beasts, 
athirst for blood, had their wild natures trans- 
formed. Angelic wardens locked the lions’ jaws 
and tamed their savage passions into docile and 
gentle natures. Daniel, instead of being alarmed 
with nervous fears, doubtless pillowed his head 
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on the shaggy mane of a lion and sweetly slept. 
My young friends, remember God is on your side 
if you are imitating Daniel’s manly course. Fear 
not nor be discouraged. He who protected Daniel 
in the lions’ den will provide for you in every or- 
deal. Lowell truly sings: 


“Careless seems the Great Avenger; history’s pages 
but record 

One death-grapple in the darkness ’twixt old systems 
and the Word: 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the 
throne; 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the 
dim unknown 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch 
above his own.” 


3. Rerrisution Fottows Evin. “ The king 
commanded and they brought those men, which had 
accused Daniel, and they cast them into the den 
of lions, them, their children and their wives; and 
the lions had the mastery over them, and brake all 
their bones in pieces or, ever they came at the 
bottom of the den.” (6:24.) 

A Nemesis is on the track of every evil deed. 
** Be sure your sins will find you out” is a puni- 
tive law, not an imperious threat. The den of 
lions that had proven a friendly asylum, guarded 
by angels, for “ innocent” Daniel became a cage 
of carnival and a pit of horrors for his adversaries. 
Beware of sin. No sleuthhound ever trailed the 
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fugitive with a more unerring instinct than does 
inexorable retribution overtake the guilty. 

Let those beware who undertake to throw the 
three Hebrew children into the fiery furnace lest 
they die in the attempt; let those beware who set 
a trap for Daniel lest they come to grief. 

4. Attu Nosre Lives Promote THE CAvUsE OF 
TrurH. Daniel in the lions’ den seemed doomed. 
Not so! He was signally advancing God’s king- 
dom. The prophets of old, when stoned and im- 
prisoned, seemed failures. Not so! Their man- 
tles, surcharged with power, fell on other 
shoulders. 

The early Christians, when persecuted and slain, 
fleeing to caves and worshipping in catacombs, 
seemed irremediably scattered and destroyed. Not 
so! “The blood of martyrs is the seed of the 
church,” exclaimed Tertullian. The incarnadine 
arena sands of Rome and Ephesus and Antioch, 
wet with martyrs’ blood, blossomed with the flowers 
of hope. 

The noble spirits along the millenniums, who 
have championed the cause of the truth and given 
their lives in its behalf, are neither dead nor forgot- 
ten. They rule us from their urns. Posthumous 
influence completes their sphere of being. Lips 
sealed in death speak eloquently from the dust; 
lives passed from the fitful scenes of time and sense 
animate us still by the affluent memorabilia of their 
virtues. Byron wisely wrote: 
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“They never fail who die in a great cause. 

The block may soak their gore. 

Their heads may sodden in the sun, 

Their limbs be strung to city gates and castle walls, 

But still their spirit walks abroad, though years 

Elapse, and others share as dark a doom; 

They but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 

Which overpower all others, and conduct the world 
at last to freedom.” 


CHAPTER II 
THE MODEL WIFE 


To avoid suspense and surmise, let us at once 
introduce Rebecca, the model wife. Is this char- 
acterization challenged? If so, we trust we may 
be able, without interlinear license, to prove her 
right to the title. 

In an old record is this pointed question and the 
equally pertinent answer: “ Wilt thou... ? 
... IT will.” (Genesis 24:58.) This unique 
abridgment of the verse is not a whimsical mutila- 
tion of the sacred chronicle, but an effort to 
modernize an Eastern formula. As we use it not 
as an exegetical background but as a motto for 
a starting point, we crave pardon for the seeming 
liberty. 

Notwithstanding the antiquity of the form, there 
is a perpetual novelty connected with its rehearsal, 
and all lovers contemplating the dual bliss of mar- 
ried life, though familiar with the venerable and 
stereotyped expressions, experience embarrassment 
when the time comes for the practical initiative and 
laconic drill. 

Some may doubt the appositeness of calling 
Rebecca the model wife, but we have ecclesiastical, 
as well as Scriptural authority for designation. 
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In the ritual of the Methodist Church, under 
the form of the solemnization of matrimony, is the 
petition: 

“ O eternal God, Creator and Preserver of all man- 
kind, Giver of all spiritual grace, the author of ever- 
lasting life, send thy blessing upon these thy servants, 
this man and this woman, whom we bless in thy 
name; that as Isaac and Rebecca lived faithfully to- 
gether, so these persons may surely perform and 
keep the vow and covenant between them made, and 
may ever remain in perfect love and peace together, 
and live according to thy laws, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” 


This is sufficient litany to officially warrant us 
titling Rebecca as above. Besides in our study 
of the model wife we shall confine ourselves to those 
qualities radiant in the life of Rebecca. Only the 
traits of character exemplified in her conduct shall 
claim our consideration. 

The marriage customs that obtained in the East 
were peculiar. ‘The Jews considered the marital 
estate honorable and desirable. To live single 
and die without posterity was regarded as a calam- 
ity, consequently they wedded early ; before the age 
of twenty it was thought wise to attend to this 
duty. 

The usage with the Jews was for the father to 
select the companions for his children,— as a rule, 
without filial election in the matter. This was 
done sometimes by the father’s representative or 
steward, as, in the case of Abraham, the faithful 
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servant or superintendent, Eliezer, acted for the 
patriarch. The betrothal by proxy under the 
theocratic régime, when divine guidance was prayed 
for and obtained, worked well; but now, when men 
make a merchandise of matrimony, such deputed 
match-making would be fraught with the gravest 
risk. 

Thoughtless young people sometimes advertise 
in the sensational columns of the great dailies for 
a husband or wife, or a correspondence with a 
view to matrimony. The writer recalls the ex- 
perience of a southern girl who did this, and as 
a result she repented her folly but once — namely, 
always. 

In the days of Isaac the groom was expected to 
pay for his bride, the dowry in keeping with his 
ability. Eliezer left with Rebecca’s father, mother, 
and brother costly presents. This paying pre- 
nuptial tariff would go hard with some of the swells 
of modern society, themselves in hunt of a girl 
with money. Such a present-day rule would weed 
the matrimonial market of a great many worthless 
dudes. Where a man was poor, as Jacob, he 
worked out the financial part, with the father-in- 
law. Jacob served seven years for Rachel. This 
rule, too, would not work successfully with some 
of the devotees of the upper-tendom of society. 

Abraham felt God’s hand would be in the selec- 
tion of Isaac’s wife. He assured his trusty stew- 
ard the Lord “ shall send his angel before thee.” 
Eliezer also recognized the divine aid in the matter 
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and “ worshipped the Lord,” while Laban and 
Bethuel said, “The thing proceedeth from the 
Lord.” 

Marriage is a divine institution. We differ 
from our Roman Catholic friends who regard 
matrimony as a sacrament; yet, at the same time, 
we hold marriage is not only a civil contract and 
an ecclesiastical rite, but a sacred institution. 
The school of free-lovism and the theory of Pla- 
tonic affinity, are sentimental vagaries inimical to 
the bonds of holy wedlock. 

The question, “Is marriage a failure?” is too 
flippant to merit a serious reply. We venture, 
however, the irrefutable answer, ‘‘ Marriage is a 
failure only so far as human nature is a failure.” 
Men are not saints nor are women angels, but 
creatures of imperfection. The adage says, 
** Marriages are made in heaven.” We indorse the 
statement concerning all true marriages. 

The officiating minister says to the bridal 
couple, “ You will please join your right hands,” 
then solemnly adds, “ those whom God hath joined 
together let no man put asunder.” I am frank 
to confess, however, when the newborn benedict 
coolly hands the minister a fifty-cent piece for his 
services, I do not think the Lord has much hand in 
the business! 

The experiences of preachers in this matter of 
wedding fees, if put in book form, would make in- 
teresting reading. It would be a unique class of 
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literature calculated to tax the risibles. People 
have had the “ knot tied ” sometimes on credit, and 
often in their dire plight have patched up the mat- 
ter of pay after a most ludicrous fashion. We 
have some personal reminiscences, but will spare 
the reader! As a rule, preachers give their wives 
the wedding fees, but history fails to record a 
single instance where the mistress of the manse 
got rich from this source of revenue, or even suf- 
fered with a plethoric purse. 

Samuel Bradburn was called in his day “ the 
Demosthenes of Methodism.” His first wife was 
Betsy Nangle. A story is told about his praying 
for divine guidance in choosing a wife. He closed 
his prayers with the request, “ But, Lord, let it be 
Betsy.” His roommate, who was not asleep as 
Bradburn supposed, responded, “ Amen,” with a 
hearty laugh. 

Tupper in his “ Proverbial Philosophy,” under 
the subject of marriage, says: “If thou art to 
have a wife of thy youth, she is now living on earth; 
therefore think of her and pray for her weal; yea 
though thou hast not seen her.” 

From the immemorial past certain superstitions 
have clung to the celebration of the marriage in- 
stitution. Wedding omens are the traditions of 
all countries. Brides-elect cherish happy augu- 
ries; all felicitate themselves on a propitious bridal 
day. ‘ Blest is the bride upon whom the sun doth 
shine.” Friday is not a popular wedding day, and 
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if we can believe the well-known rhyme, Thursday 
and Saturday are little better: 


“Monday for wealth, 
Tuesday for health, 
Wednesday the best day of all. 
Thursday for crosses, 
Friday for losses. 
Saturday no luck at all.” 


The signs of ill-luck are many, while auspicious 
omens are not a few,— concerning all of which we 
say, aside from the fact that they are pleasant 
conceits, they are in reality as unsubstantial as 
the baseless fabric of a dream. All the dogs and 
cats in the neighborhood might cross the path of 
the bridal party going to the church, and it augurs 
no evil; while festive friends may throw the old 
shoe and shower the rice after the newly wedded 
pair, and it amounts to nothing but a mirthful 
pastime unless the twain are one in heart. This 
alone is the pledge of conjugal felicity. A rela- 
tion so sacred as matrimony is not to be easily set 
aside. The New Testament specifies but one just 
ground of divorce — adultery. 

Let us repeat it, * Marriage is a divine institu- 
tion.” It was ordained of God in the time of 
man’s innocency — when the original pair, em- 
bowered amidst the pristine bloom and beauty of 
their Eden home, were pronounced one from the lips 
of their Creator, and the first epithalamium of time 
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was chanted, “ as the morning stars sang together 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 

Marriage is a sacred relation. Beautiful is 
life’s rosy morn when the espoused pair stand be- 
neath the orange blossoms and assume the marital 
vows; beautiful at life’s golden noon when the 
twain walk in sweet fellowship along the way; 
beautiful in old age when, as partners of life’s joys 
and sorrows — having mutually shared the vicissi- 
tudes of earth’s pilgrimage — they calmly wait for 
coronation. 

Matrimony signifies unto us “the mystical 
union that is between Christ and his church, which 
holy estate Christ adorned and beautified with his 
presence and first miracle that he wrought in Cana 
of Galilee.” 

Marriage “is commended of St. Paul to be hon- 
orable among all men, and therefore is not by any 
to be enterprized or taken in hand unadvisedly, 
but reverently, discreetly, advisedly, and in fear 
of God.” 

Marriage is life’s crowning boon and earth’s 
holiest benison, a “ perpetual fountain of domestic 
sweets,” when the union is of heaven. Of the 
hymeneal altar the poet aptly sings: 


“ Here love his golden shafts employs, here lights 
His constant lamp and waves his purple wings, 
Reigns here and revels.” 


Having noticed at length the sanctity of wife- 
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hood, we now invite the surrender of your thoughts 
to the analysis of the character of Rebecca, that 
we may judge how happily the elements of her 
womanhood blend in constituting a model wife. 


REBECCA’S BEAUTY 


The record says, ‘ The damsel was fair to look 
upon.” Do not grow hysterical at the statement ; 
the model wife is good looking. Of course, all the 
Venus-visaged readers of this chapter measure up 
to this initial qualification! But for fear some 
reader may fancy she is homely-featured and feel 
discouraged, we wish to modify our rule by ex- 
plaining what we mean by female beauty. By 
way of parenthesis let us remark that the dis- 
tinguished triumvirate of patriarchs, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, wedded beautiful women. What 
a trio of feminine loveliness, Sarah, Rebecca, 
Rachel! Men have always admired a beautiful 
woman ; at the shrine of womanly grace and beauty 
they have ever adoringly knelt. The proverb 
says, “‘ Pretty is as pretty does,” and we know, 
alas, too often that “ beauty is only skin deep.” 

While we would not cashier comeliness of form 
nor challenge charm of feature, we would not un- 
duly accent this phase of woman’s irresistible at- 
tractiveness. Withal, we cannot ignore the sub- 
tle potency of a queenly phyisque. A beautiful 
woman! Who does not own the spell of her 
charms? See her as she stands before you in all 
her naive gracefulness,— her raven tresses, her 
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alabaster brow, her starlit eyes, her rosy cheeks, 
her ruby lips, her airy form. Ah, does not the 
dreamful vision win your admiration and the be- 
witching apparition provoke your praise? With 
Scott you say, as you worship the feminine apoth- 
eosis, 
“Ne’er did Grecian chisel trace 
A nymph, a naiad, or a grace 
Of finer form or lovelier face.” 


Or with Shakespeare you repeat of the Juliet-like 
creature, 


“Oh, she doth teach the torches to burn bright! 
Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night, 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear; 
Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear.” 


A handsome face and figure may become a 
maiden’s treacherous charm instead of woman’s 
God-given dower. The female vanity that seeks 
to please the eye and enthrall the sense is repre- 
hensible, — false indeed the desire with fair face 
and fair form to exercise a Circean fascination over 
those who fall a prey to beauty’s smile and vic- 
tims to love’s enamored glance. Physical beauty, 
while the pride of the sex and a crown to woman- 
hood, is nevertheless of itself of small value, for 
the eye may dim, the bloom depart, and the radiant 
face be furrowed with the lines of care; but true 
beauty abides. There was not only a fine touch 
of chivalry, but also an incontestable philosophy, 
in the tribute of the venerable minister who said, 
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“ Wife, I love you more in your wrinkles than I did 
in your roses.” 
REBECCA’S INDUSTRY 

Rebecca was not afraid to work. This beauti- 
ful damsel was industrious. The chrome of roses 
in her cheeks is the pigment of healthful exercise, 
not the rouge of the apothecary. 

What a pastoral picture! ‘‘ Rebecca came forth 
with her pitcher on her shoulder and went down 
unto the well and drew water.” She had brawn 
as well as beauty. At the evening hour, when the 
Eastern maidens went to the well to draw water 
for man and beast, Rebecca, in this instance, was 
the first to reach the fountain. She was rewarded 
for her promptness. In the line of duty we meet 
with life’s successes. Jacob met Rachel at the 
well; Rebecca’s destiny was settled at the well. 
To give the idea an up-to-date turn, had Rebecca 
been at home reading the latest novel she would 
have missed her golden opportunity. 

In the ball-room, at the theater, at the watering 
place, people meet a match and marry, and often 
it is a game of lottery; but when a Christian 
young man is seeking a suitable helpmeet and 
finds her in the path of duty at home, at church, 
in society, the chances are the twain will be one in 
heart and love and labors. 

Men not only admire a good-looking woman, 
but also like one who can, at least, preside over the 
domestic affairs and superintend the getting up of 
a good meal. To be a good cook is not a small 
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accomplishment. Men are a little sensitive about 
their gastronomic failings; but the plain truth 
is the so-called sterner sex is vulnerable at this 
point. The good housewife who knows this weak- 
ness of the husband and caters to his palate will 
appear in his eyes a veritable model wife. Owen 
Meredith reminds the gentler sex: 


“We may live without poetry, music and art; 

We may live without conscience and live without 
heart; 

We may live without friends; we may live without 
books; 

But civilized man cannot live without cooks. 

He may live without knowledge — what is knowledge 
but grieving? 

He may live without hope— what is hope but de- 
ceiving? 

He may live without love — what is passion but pin- 
ing? 

But where is the man that can live without dining? 


And a modern rhymster in rather picturesque 
doggerel thus prods the fin-de-siécle girl graduate 
over her culinary deficiencies : 


“ She was stuffed with erudition, 
As you stuff a leather cushion; 
All the ologies of the colleges, 
And the knowledges of the past; 
But she couldn’t get a dinner 
For a lean and hungry sinner, 
For she never was constructed 
On the old, domestic plan.” 
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REBECCA’S INTELLIGENCE 


The telltale blush that crimsoned the face of 
Rebecca when the “ question was popped,” did not 
betray any singular weakness on her part, but was 
rather an evidence of the inborn modesty of the 
damsel. Her prompt answer to the question, 
“ Wilt thou?” was the positive assurance, “I 
will!” I was about to say she had a mind of her 
own; but such a claim might not carry much weight 
with the married men who read this chapter, as 
they have doubtless found out from personal ex- 
perience that this accomplishment is not peculiar 
to the model wife! 

Rebecca was a woman of practical intelligence. 
She had good common sense, as we say. No trait 
of feminine attractiveness is more beautiful than 
womanly wisdom. Illiteracy in man detracts, but 
ignorance in woman depreciates immeasurably. 

When a student at college, the writer attended 
a church social. During the evening he saw a win- 
some young lady in the hall. Her golden locks, 
lustrous eyes, and pretty face fairly filled his eyes 
with intoxication. He sought an introduction to 
the sylphlike creature, and over the tempting cream 
and berries began to fathom the mystery of her 
maidenly charms. Imagine his disenchantment 
when he discovered she was a mere fay of fashion, 
a painted butterfly, whose gilded charms vanished 
upon the discovery of their superficial character. 

Verily intelligence sets like a jewel in the crown 
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of womanhood. Let us quote you the advice of 
a gifted tongue to a class of young lady graduates: 


“Tf, then, there is a young lady present who is 
destined in the near future to become the wife of some 
noble, gifted man, let me say to her, do not find con- 
tentment in being simply his pet and plaything, nor 
yet expect to remain the divinity of his worship, but 
fit yourself to become the trusted and beloved com- 
panion of his life. Be to him a helpmeet in his most 
elevated mental pursuits, acting ever as the comple- 
ment of his mind, both blending together in mental 
resemblance, .. . until... 


Like when two dewdrops on the petal shake, 
To the same sweet air and tremble deeper down, 
And slip at once, all fragrant, into one.” 


Washington Irving beautifully wrote: 


“ There is in every true woman’s heart a spark of 
heavenly fire, which lies dormant in the broad day- 
light of prosperity, but which kindles up and beams 
and blazes in the dark hour of adversity. 

“No man knows what the wife of his bosom is — 
no man knows what a ministering angel she is — un- 
til he has gone with her through the fiery trials of 
this world.” 


Or, as he expresses the thought under a different 
figure: 


“As the vine which has long twined its graceful 
foliage about the oak and been lifted by it into the 
sunshine, will, when the hardy plant is rifted by the 
thunderbolt, cling round it with its caressing tendrils 
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and bind up its shattered boughs, so it is beautifully 
ordered of Providence that woman, who is the mere 
dependent and ornament of man in his happier hours, 
should be his stay and solace when smitten with sud- 
den calamity, winding herself into the rugged re- 
cesses of his nature, tenderly supporting the droop- 
ing head and binding up the broken heart.” 


Scott puts this apostrophe in the mouth of 
Marmion, when slain in battle: 


“O woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade, 

By the light quivering aspen made, 
When pain and anguish wring the brow 
A ministering angel thou.” 


Our plea is for cultivated womanhood. We are 
not speaking of the new woman. ‘The offensive 
role of a masculine woman is only equaled by the 
obnoxious performance of an effeminate man. In 
the mighty pageantry of progress, woman must 
play her part. Like a fleet-footed Atalanta, with 
streaming pennant and sandals that spurn the 
stadium sands, she must not brook a rival dust, 
but with queenly stride and radiant form must be 
first to reach the goal. 


REBECCA’S AFFABILITY 
What a charming picture of civility is shown in 
this biographic etching! ‘“ And she said, Drink, 
my lord: and she hasted, and let down her pitcher 
upon her hand and gave him drink. And when 
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water for thy camels also.” Rebecca was oblig- 
ing. Eliezer stood lost in admiration at her ur- 
banity and cordiality. ‘The man wondering at 
her held his peace.” 

Rebecca was of an affable temperament. When 
Eliezer inquired whether it would be agreeable 
for him to stay all night at her father’s house, she 
assured him it would be altogether convenient. 
** She said moreover unto him, We have both straw 
and provender enough, and room to lodge in.” 

Rebecca was a polite and amiable maiden. She 
threw her soul into her task. When she under- 
took to give the men of the caravan a drink, she 
drew water for the “camels also.” When the 
venerable steward asked about a lodging place, she 
disarmed him of solicitude by her whole-souled hos- 
pitality. ‘‘ She said unto him moreover.” 

Some people are afraid they will do too much. 
They will refresh the men, but not the “camels 
also ”— without a consideration. They are unac- 
commodating. The clerk, the employe, any one 
who begins life with this selfish policy, is destined to 
failure. Rebecca was a courteous maiden. She 
was not loquacious nor officious, but urbane. Some 
people are uncivil— they seem to begrudge you 
any but the scantest information; they close up 
like clams when they have patronizingly answered 
your question. They forget they are the servants 
of the public, and fancy they are officials. 

The great Baltimore and Ohio railroad, through 
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its general manager, issued the following notice to 
station agents and train men: 


“Your especial attention is directed to the treat- 
ment of patrons by the employés of the company. 
. .. It is a part of your duty to see that our patrons 
are treated at all times with politeness and courtesy, 
not only by yourself but by employés under your 
charge. One of the valuable assets of a railroad 
company is uniform politeness and courtesy from all 
of its employés to its patrons, and this capital must 
not be encroached upon. It is proper for you to un- 
derstand that advancement does not depend wholly 
on your efficiency, but in other directions also, and 
will be measured in a great degree by the treatment 
accorded to patrons.” 


We need more people Rebecca-like of the “* more- 
over ” class, and fewer of the dumb oyster variety. 
An unobliging youth is doomed to failure. A 
polite boy or girl has the philosopher’s stone. The 
model wife is both affable and amiable. 

A sweet-spirited wife, a patient mother, help to 
make a happy home. Mothers should cultivate 
amiable dispositions. Gentleness will bind the chil- 
dren with a leash of love and in after years, when 
their barques are tossed on the rough tide of life, 
their aching hearts will long for mother-love and 
the memory of the sweet, tender guardian of the 
home shrine will be a balm and benediction. 


“O mothers, so weary, discouraged, 
Worn out with the cares of the day, 
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You often grow cross and impatient, 
Complain of the noise and the play; 

For the day brings so many vexations, 
So many things going amiss; 

But, mothers, whatever may vex you, 
Send the children to bed with a kiss! 


“The dear little feet wander often, 
Perhaps, from the pathway of right, 
The dear little hands find new mischief 
To try you from morning till night. 
But think of the desolate mothers 
Who'd give all the world for your bliss, 
And, as thanks for your infinite blessings, 
Send the children to bed with a kiss! 


“For some day their noise will not vex you, 
The silence will hurt you far more; 

You will long for the sweet children voices, 
For a sweet childish face at the door. 
And to press a child’s face to your bosom, 
You'd give all the world just for this; 
For the comfort ‘twill bring you in sorrow, 
Send the children to bed with a kiss!” 


REBECCA’S RELIGION 


The venerable patriarch Abraham commanded 
“ his eldest servant of his house,” Eliezer, to select 
for Isaac a wife, saying, “‘ Thou shalt not take a 
wife unto my son of the daughters of the Canaan- 
ites, among whom I dwell; but thou shalt go unto 
my country to my kindred and take a wife unto 
my son Isaac.” 
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Abraham had come from the Mesopotamian val- 
ley and he wanted a bride for Isaac “ from the land 
of Nahor; a maiden educated in his own religion.” 
From Palestine to Haran was over four hundred 
miles, a long distance to travel in quest of a wife 
when Pullmans were unknown; yet better under- 
take the journey and be rewarded with a model 
wife, than select at random from the “ daughters 
of the Canaanites.” 

The Lord regarded Rebecca as his handmaiden 
and said, “'T'wo nations are in thy womb... . 
the elder shall serve the younger.” Woman’s pri- 
mogeniture right is religion. Christianity is the 
only system that honors and elevates womanhood. 
“ Surely your Bible was written by a woman, be- 
cause it says so many kind things for women. Our 
Shaster never refers to us but in reproach,” con- 
fessed a Hindoo woman to a missionary. 

The imagery of Revelation is ‘a woman clothed 
with the sun, the moon under her feet and upon her 
head a crown of twelve stars,’ trinal type of 
woman’s triumph,— sun, moon and stars the em- 
blems of her victory. 

Religious wives and mothers are the uncrowned 
queens of earth. What a sacred influence a godly 
mother’s presence, and what a divine power a pious 
mother’s prayers! Spain’s distinguished states- 
man, Castelar, in his famous essay on Lord Byron 
paid this noble tribute to motherhood: 


“ There lives but one creature who can soften such 
sorrows and smooth the roughest pathway — a mother, 
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God has given her that she may put a drop of honey 
with her pure kiss into our cup of aloes. God places 
her near the cradle that the wings of her love may 
hide from our infant eyes the darkness of the horizon 
in which we must hereafter combat and conquer death. 
He wills that her hands should fold ours for their 
first supplications, and that her smile should be the 
dawning of the infinite for our aspirations. She is 
virtue, charity, the tender part of the heart, the 
melancholy note of the soul, the foundation of purity 
and innocence which always exists among the folds 
and windings of the lowest humanity. When you 
feel a benevolent impulse, the desire to dry a tear, 
to assist an unfortunate, to divide your bread with 
the hungry, to give your own life for that of your 
neighbor, close at hand, like the guardian angel who 
inspires all good, is the beloved shadow of your 
mother. Reason, books, the schools, the father — 
these give us ideas; our sentiments are always given 
by the mother —she forms our characters.” 


The home is the greatest social blessing among 
the institutions of mankind. Homes make heroes. 
Religious homes are the bulwarks of Christian 
countries. The home is the imperial egis of the 
nation that survives the shocks of time and the 
mutations of fortunes. The nation that destroys 
home life rocks upon its foundation and struggles 
in the throes of social, political and religious 
dissolution. The home altar is the palladium of 
the state. 

Rome kept the fires of Vesta, the goddess of the 
hearth, perpetually burning, symbolic of the fact 
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that so long as the hearthstone was pure, the 
nation was secure. The perpetuity of the repub- 
lic was based upon the purity of the home. 

No eulogy of the most eloquent pen can do 
woman justice. Her influence in literature, art, 
music, drama, government, and as the stay of the 
home, is a recognized element of strength. 

Englishmen are proud of the name of Elizabeth. 
It was during the long and prosperous reign of 
the virgin Queen the greatness of England began. 
Queen Victoria claimed the panegyric of all loyal 
hearts for her Christian rule and peaceful gov- 
ernment. 

Napoleon said he “ dreaded the pen of Madam 
de Staal more than the sword of Wellington.” 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” is 
one of the most popular books ever written. 

Woman’s power is felt everywhere; from the 
cottage to the throne. Whether like Florence 
Nightingale, she ministers to the dying soldiers in 
the hospital, the wounded apotheosizing and kiss- 
ing her shadow on their pillows as she passed, 
taking her to be an angel; or whether like Evange- 
line, of whom Longfellow says: ‘ When she passed 
it was like the ceasing of exquisite music”; or 
like Maud, of whom Tennyson sings: “ Her feet 
have touched the meadows, and left the daisies 
rosy ”; or like the ideal creation of Scott’s fancy, 
pictured in the lines: “ E’en the light harebell 
raised its head, elastic from her airy tread”; or 
like Ann Hutchinson, causing flowers to spring up 
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at prison doors by the divinity of her footfalls; 
or like Grace Darling, braving the wild waves to 
save the perishing seamen; woman has ever been 
the being who has with unparalleled heroism per- 
formed her part. She has been the tutelary deity 
of our households, the vestal virgin of our nation, 
and the guardian angel whose talismanic influence 
has ever cheered the fainting heart of man. 

Were I to compare her to a flower, it should 
be the most beauteous exotic that ever distilled 
its sweetness in blooming parterre. Were I to 
call her an angel, I should mean a seraph whose 
flight was swifter than the light and whose mis- 
sion was one of everlasting love. Were I to liken 
her unto a star, it should be the Hesperian star, 
decking the bosom of the queenly night, or the 
morning star, the jeweled coronet of Aurora. 

Believe me, an intelligent Christian woman, with 
love and beauty contending for coronation upon 
her brow, is the loftiest, divinest being God ever 
created. 


REBECCA’S MODEL HUSBAND 


The quotation from the ritual made in the early 
part of this chapter recognizes Isaac as a model 
husband. ‘‘ As Isaac and Rebecca” is the im- 
partial language. It is difficult to be a model 
wife without being blessed with a model husband. 
Isaac and Rebecca were well mated. Tennyson, 
in “ Locksley Hall” refrains the inevitable law of 
conjugal disparity: 
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“ Yet it shall be; thou shalt lower to his level day by 
day, 

What is fine within thee growing coarse to sympathize 
with clay, 

As the husband is, the wife is; thou art mated to a 
clown, 

And the grossness of his nature will have weight to 
drag thee down, 

He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent 
its novel force, 

Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his 
horse.” 


Incompatibility of tempers, dissimilitude of con- 
ditions, difference of tastes, and kindred ill-mated 
inequalities invariably produce domestic infelicity. 
On the other hand congenial dispositions, similar 
views, unanimity of purpose beget harmony and 
happiness, and make home a heaven. 

Isaac was good and great, heir to his father’s 
fortune and by birth, training, faith and circum- 
stances, well suited to make a capital husband. 

If the adage, “ First impressions are the most 
lasting,” is true, then Rebecca’s estimate of Isaac 
must have been favorable. Rebecca acted with 
highborn grace. ‘She lighted off the camel ” 
when she saw Isaac, and “ took a veil and covered 
herself.” As man and wife they enter the tent. 
Will they be happy? Yes. There is a sentence 
that is the key to all married weal. ‘“ He loved 
her.” This will be a happy honeymoon and model 
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married life. Congratulations are in order. Re- 
becca enters a friendly atmosphere. 

Sometimes, alas, there is a melancholy note in 
wedded relations. Pathetic is the picture of Jane 
Grey writing on the window pane of the palace, 
with a diamond ring, for a stylus, the inscription, 
“My Prison.” Rebecca was not faultless. Per- 
fection is not the estate of mortals. Life is real, 
not ideal. “ Errare humanum est”’—to err is 
human — was among our first sentences in the 
Latin primer. Rebecca was not perfect. What 
life is flawless? 

Paradoxical though it seem, idiosyncrasies have 
ever been the concomitants of genius, and short- 
comings have dimmed the luster of greatness. 
Seneca wrote his homilies on self-denial on a table 
of gold and philosophized on the benefits of pov- 
erty, at the same time loaning his millions at usury. 
Queen Elizabeth issued orders against extravagant 
apparel, yet died, we are told, “ Leaving three 
thousand changes of dress in the royal wardrobe.” 

Maternal favoritism led our heroine to suggest 
a deception to her son Jacob. We may mitigate 
the offence by granting it was the caprice of in- 
ordinate affection. Let us not magnify this par- 
ental partiality on her part, forgetting the many 
excellent virtues that embellish her character. 
Leaving Padan-aram when a beautiful maiden, 
she lived faithfully with Isaac in Palestine to a 
good old age. Separated from home and loved 
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ones, she cast her lot with her husband’s fortunes 
and shared the vicissitudes of the patriarch’s pil- 
grimage. Today, after the lapse of millenniums, 
a fadeless chaplet adorns her brow and her example 
is worthy the imitation of model wives. 


CHAPTER III 
THE CHALLENGE OF A PURE LIFE 


The strength of purity is signally illustrated 
in the life of Joseph. The power of probity 
shines forth with radiant clearness in his virtuous 
life. He was his father’s favorite son, a good sign. 
Jacob “ loved Joseph more than all his children.” 
The parental esteem of the patriarch expressed it- 
self in a “ coat of many colors ” for his boy. This 
variegated tunic was a vestment of rank and re- 
gard and provoked the jealousy of his brothers. 
* They hated him.” 

Joseph was a dreamer. He had two dreams 
which he told to his brethren, and “ they hated 
him yet the more.” All great souls have been 
dreamers and were cordially hated. Paul, Con- 
stantine, Columbus, Luther, Knox, Wesley, Watts, 
Morse, Newton were all dreamers. The dreamer 
must pay the penalty for his visions. The bright 
company of visionaries paid the debt demanded by 
the gainsaying enemies of progress. 

Columbus was a weaver, yet because he was a 
dreamer, he became the most daring adventurer 
that ever roamed the seas, and the prows of his 
chartless caravels were the first to touch these 


shores. 
AT 
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Milton was a poor, blind school-teacher, yet be- 
ing a dreamer, he saw the aurora of invisible 
worlds, and in fancy walked above the stellar 
heights. 

Homer was a beggar bard, yet being a dreamer, 
he chanted immortal verse that makes his ashes 
sacred. 


“Seven wealthy towns contend for Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged for bread.” 


Burns was a plowman, yet this “ seraph in the 


furrow,” being a dreamer, made classic the pleas: 
ant dialect of his native heath and added luster 
to fair Scotia’s fame. 

Shakespeare was a carder, yet being a dreamer, 
he proved the world’s greatest master in dramatic 
art, and has given to Stratford on Avon an undy- 
ing glory. 

Bunyan was a tinker, yet being a dreamer, the 
Bedford brazier wrote the grandest uninspired 
book, “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” whose light leaped 
from prison to paradise. 

Pullman, the country cletk, Rockefeller, the dis- 
trict school-teacher, Singer, the working mechanic, 
Garfield, the farmer boy, Astor, the street ped- 
dler, Vanderbilt, the ferryman, Lincoln, the rail- 
splitter, Clay, the mill boy, Franklin, the printer 
and others on the beadroll of fame were dreamers, 
and in the face of odds and obstacles forged their 
way to the front. 
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Joseph’s elder brethren went to feed their flocks 
in Shechem. Jacob told Joseph to go and see 
how they fared. The guileless lad bounded from 
the vale of Hebron to the pastures of Shechem. 
He found they had gone to Dothan. When they 
saw him coming they cried, ‘ Behold, this 
dreamer.” 

They conspire to kill him, throw his body in 
a pit and tell his father, “ Some evil beast hath de- 
voured him.” Reuben intercedes, and by timid 
subterfuge gets them to cast him in the pit alive, 
intending surreptitiously, ‘to deliver him to his 
father again.” 

A company of Ishmaelites from Gilead, Egypt- 
bound, their camels laden with spices, balm and 
myrrh, pass by. Judah suggests that they sell 
Joseph to them. These Midianites buy him for 
“twenty pieces of silver.” Joseph journeys on 
with the caravan to be sold as a slave. With a sad 
heart he bids adieu to the homeland and travels 
on to Egypt. 

The wicked brothers dip his polychromatic coat 
in the blood of a slain kid and present the gory 
garment to Jacob, saying: “ This have we found, 
Know now whether it be thy son’s coat or no? ” 

The father answers, “It is my son’s coat; an 
evil beast hath devoured him; Joseph is without 
doubt rent in twain.”” And Jacob rent his clothes, 
and put sackcloth upon his loins, and mourned 
for his son.” 
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HIS COURT LIFE 


The home scene at Jacob’s dwelling-place was 
pathetic to the last degree. ‘“ Jacob refused to 
be comforted and said. I will go down into the 
grave unto my son mourning.” ‘Trial was as tense 
then as now, affliction as severe, grief as poignant. 
The patriarch’s heart was rent with sorrow. 

While Jacob’s sky was dark, we must not for- 
get the bitter experience of Joseph. Let us con- 
catenate the links in his history. ‘“ Joseph was 
brought down to Egypt and Potiphar, an officer 
of Pharaoh, captain of the guard, an Egyptian, 
bought him of the hands of the Ishmaelites, which 
had brought him down thither.” 

There stands the seventeen-year-old lad, sold as 
a slave in a foreign country. Will he win his way, 
or will he drop out of sight and mind? Let us 
see, 

1. His Lirk Wire Porrpuar. “ He was in 
the house of his master the Egyptian.” 

Purity of life was the winning element in Joseph’s 
character, its crowning grace. Personal integrity 
is a noble virtue. The moral power of a life above 
reproach is wonderful. ‘To know your escutcheon 
is stainless gives a strength and manliness to 
character that challenges the world. The sage 
was right who said, ‘ Conscious rectitude makes 
heroes of men,” while England’s greatest bard has 
sung: “ Thrice armed is he who hath his quarrels 
just.” Of the glorious company of knights of 
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King Arthur’s Round Table, Sir Galahad was first. 
Tennyson tells why. 


“My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 


Pope sings: 
“ He’s armed without, that innocent within.” 
The laureate struck the true chord who sang: 


“From yon blue heavens above us bent, 
The gardener, Adam, and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 
Howe’er it may be, it seems to me 
’Tis only noble to be good. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


Some one asked a favor of Spurgeon and, be- 
ing refused, became offended and sought to in- 
timidate the great preacher by threatening to ex- 
pose him. ‘ You may write my record on the 
sky,” calmly replied the fearless divine. 

“Right makes might,” declared Abraham Lin- 
coln in what has been designated his greatest po- 
litical utterance. 

Rectitude of conduct was the preéminent trait 
that made the character of Joseph irresistible. 
This virile quality shines resplendently at every 
step of his eventful career. He won the love of 
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his father by filial obedience. The “ coat of many 
colors ” was a silent but eloquent testimonial of his 
dutiful spirit. He engendered the envy of his 
brothers by unsullied purity of his young life. 
The hate of some people is proof of probity. 
“Your accusation is my defence,” pleaded one 
before the Venetian Council. The enmity of the 
wicked exonerates the innocent,— the ribaldry of 
fools exalts the prudent. 

The exquisite tone of Joseph’s life told on Poti- 
phar. “ His master saw that the Lord was with 
him.” Potiphar promoted Joseph. ‘“ He made 
him overseer of his house.” Joseph swayed the 
wand of spotless uprightness as a scepter. 

2. His Imprisonment. “Joseph’s master 
took him and put him in prison, a place where the 
king’s prisoners were bound.” A cloud passed 
over his sky. Potiphar’s faithless spouse, swayed 
by unholy passions and piqued because her un- 
womanly conduct was rebuked by Joseph, sought 
revenge for her chagrin by devising a base in- 
sinuation against the blameless life of Joseph. 
None but a pure-minded man could have resisted 
the meretricious arts practiced by Potiphar’s in- 
fidel mistress. ‘That Joseph withstood the volup- 
tuous blandishments of the evil-minded temptress 
is proof positive of the immaculate innocence of 
his life. ‘That he was merely thrust in prison and 
not slain is also prima facie evidence of his guilt- 
less demeanor. 

An Indian tradition says that when a warrior 
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slays an enemy, the brave spirit of the vanquished 

enters the victor’s life and the courage of the 

slain reénforces the valor of the living. The scalp 

of every paleface dangling from the red man’s 

belt was not only a sanguinary trophy of his 

prowess, but an evidence of additional heroism. 
The Sunday-school song is right: 


“Yield not to temptation, 
For yielding is sin, 
Each victory will help you 
Some other to win.” 


Shakespeare puts it correctly: 


“Refrain to-night, and that will lend 
A kind of ease to the next abstinence, 
The next more easy, for use 
Can almost change the stamp of nature 
And master e’en the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency.” 


On the other hand to be tempted and overcome 
weakens the moral fiber. 


“T walked in the woodland meadows, 

Where sweet the thrushes sing, 

And found on a bed of mosses 
A bird with a broken wing. 

I healed its wound, and each morning 
It sang its old, sweet strain, 

But the bird with the broken pinion, 

Never soared as high again. 
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“T found a young life broken 

By sin’s seductive art, 

And, touched with a Christlike pity, 
I took him to my heart. 

He lived with a noble purpose, 
And struggled not in vain, 

But the life that sin had stricken 
Never soared as high again. 


“ But the bird with the broken pinion 
Kept another from the snare, 
And the life that sin had stricken 
Raised another from despair. 
Each loss has its compensation, © 

There are healings for every pain; 
But the bird with the broken pinion 
Never soars as high again.” 


Joseph was cast in prison, the victim of unjust 
obloquy. A portentous cloud darkened his sky; 
a stain of deep dye rested upon his fair name. 
Surely the sun of his prosperity has set. Not so. 
A pure life will tell. Out of the disgrace Joseph 
comes without spot or taint. 

The eloquent William Mosley Punshon beauti- 
fully and graphically illustrates the invincibility 
of an upright life. 


“All the efforts of slander to permanently injure 
the fame of a good man are vain. There is a cas- 
cade in a lovely Swiss valley which the fierce winds 
catch and scatter so soon as it pours over the sum- 
mit of the rock, and for a moment the continuity of 
the fall is broken and you see nothing but a feathery 
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wreath of apparently helpless spray; but if you look 
further down the consistency is recovered and the 
Staub-bach pours its rejoicing waters as if no breeze 
had ever blown at all. Nay, the blast that inter- 
rupted it only fans it into more marvelous loveliness, 
and makes it a shrine of beauty to which all pilgrim 
footsteps travel. And so the blasts of calumny, howl 
they ever so fiercely over the good man’s head, con- 
tribute to his juster appreciation and his wider fame.” 


Joseph in prison, as elsewhere, made the unique 
force of his character felt. For a time he was 
cruelly treated. His feet were fettered. ‘‘ Whose 
feet they hurt with fetters, he was laid in irons.” 
(Psalm 105:18.) Soon, however, he found favor 
with the keeper. Ancient jailers were proverbially 
heartless. Joseph, by his quiet, patient, docile 
behavior, won the heart of the custodian, and was 
not only given the liberty of the prison, but also 
charge of the inmates. “ The keeper of the prison 
committed to Joseph’s hands all the prisoners.” 

Think of it! A foreign slave entwining the 
sovereign bands of his manly personality about his 
master’s heart until he was manager of Potiphar’s 
affairs. Thrust in prison, resting under the 
shadow of infidelity, he outlives the opprobrium of 
his incarceration, and by the same mystic influence 
throws the mesmeric charm of his upright individ- 
uality around the keeper of the dungeon until the 
warden is enamored of the Hebrew captive and 
grants him gracious immunities. Character will 
tell, whether dazzled by the glamour of pomp, or 
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shut up within the narrow precincts of a prison 
wall. 

We recall the story of Hans Andersen’s “ Ugly 
Duckling.” This awkward bird was the object of 
ridicule among the ducklings and goslings of the 
poultry yard. But by and by his feathers grew 
and his neck arched and he proved to be a grace- 
ful swan. 

Joseph is at home anywhere —in the field of 
Hebron, pastures of Dothan, palace of Potiphar, 
prison of Pharaoh. He made his own environment, 
carried his atmosphere with him. His character 
was his passport. 

3. VinpIcaTION AND Promotion. “ Then 
Pharaoh sent and called Joseph and they brought 
him hastily out of the dungeon and he shaved 
himself and changed his raiment and came in unto 
Pharaoh.” (Genesis 41:14.) 

Joseph interpreted Pharaoh’s dreams and was 
exalted to official rank. “ Pharaoh said unto 
Joseph, Forasmuch as God hath shewed thee all 
this, there is none so discreet and wise as thou art. 
Thou shalt be over my house.” 

Joseph is advanced from prison to palace. He 
is clothed with authority and robed with regal vest- 
ments. He is next to Pharaoh. He is married 
into one of Egypt’s noblest families, “ Potipherah 
the priest of On.” He is in the morning of his 
manhood. ‘“ Joseph was thirty years old when he 
stood before Pharaoh the king of Egypt.” This 
is a wonderful history. The shepherd boy, de- 
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spite the fact that pastoral life was an abomination 
in the eyes of the Egyptians, had in the thirteen 
years of his strange foreign career risen from the 
lowly position of a Hebrew slave to viceroy of 
Egypt. He had risen too, notwithstanding he was 
falsely charged with treachery, and languished in 
a prison with a foul stain upon his name. When 
promoted to premiership he was the same upright, 
unassuming, patient Joseph he had ever been. An 
unblemished integrity was the abiding element of 
his character. He was the soul of honor, the 
avatar of virtue, the embodiment of nobility. 

A distinguished minister speaking of Joseph 
says: ‘He bore a simple, unsophisticated heart 
amidst the pomp of an Egyptian court.” The 
same gifted author also states, “ The verdict of 
the Egyptian world was worth much. Joseph had 
gone to Egypt some years before, a foreigner; 
had lived there in obscurity, had been exposed to 
calumny; by his quiet, consistent goodness, had 
risen step by step, first to respect, then to trust, 
command and veneration ; was embalmed after death 
in the affection as well as with the burial rites of 
the Egyptians, and his honored form reposed at 
last amidst the burial place of the Pharaohs.” 


SHADOWS AND SUNSHINE 


Joseph’s life was characterized by vicissitudes. 
It was checkered with versatile experiences. They 
were more antipodal by contrast than kaleidoscopic 
in character. 
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The average life is full of mutations. Storms 
and calms, fears and hopes, shadows and sunshine 
are elemental lessons in the discipline of our 
changeful probation. 

Life has been called: “ A warp of sorrow in a 
woof of pain.” Joseph’s experience was dual in 
its complexion. 

1. THe Dark Sive. Joseph graduated in the 
school of affliction. His curriculum of trials was 
equal to the severest. Scan the list,— envious 
brothers; sold into slavery; imprisoned with a 
smirched character; the victim of ingratitude at 
the hands of the butler. What loneliness and sor- 
row as he sat amidst the damps and darkness of 
his dungeon, and thought of home and meditated 
upon the strange Providence that made him pine 
in prison! 

But the world is full of shadows and sighs. 
Joseph was not alone in his tribulations. 

Look backward to Canaan. Take Joseph’s 
brethren; they were plagued by fears. Jacob was 
inconsolable in his grief, and the fertile land lan- 
guished. : 

Or come back to Egypt in thought, and shad- 
ows blend with the sheen. Potiphar was cursed 
with an untrue wife; she in turn was daft with illicit 
love and wooed her own deflowering; the butler 
was imprisoned; the baker hanged; Pharaoh was 
troubled with mysterious dreams, and the land 
was stung with sore famine. 

Let us learn the lesson. Life has its dark side, 
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Even a pure life like Joseph’s is not exempt from 
the ills that come to all, whether in Canaan or 
Egypt. We must not forget, however, that the 
trials and the clouds are instrumental in develop- 
ing symmetrical manhood. “ Only a strained in- 
strument is musical.” 

The lamented Frances E. Willard in her beauti- 
ful tribute to Lady Henry Somerset, said: ‘ She 
is so attempered by sorrow, so annealed by pain, 
that she has become as ductile as the noble metals.” 

Schiller said: “‘ What is so universal as death 
must be a benefit.” We affirm of the genus what 
he has predicated of the species. The universality 
of suffering is its own apology. Sorrows of every 
shade and trials of every type are the heritage of 
humanity. Poets have tried to soothe over sor- 
row and in minor meter have cadenced the beati- 
tude of earthly ills. 


“The good are better made by ill, 
As odors crushed are sweeter still.” 


Again, 
“ Blest be the sorrow, kind the storm, 
Which drives me nearer home.” 


Or once more, 


“The mark and rank of nature is capacity for pain, 
And the anguish of the singer makes the sweetness 
of the strain.” 


Holland, in “ Bitter Sweets,” teaches the same 
philosophy: 
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“ Hearts like apples are hard and sour 
Till crushed by pain’s resistless power, 
And yield their juices rich and bland 
To none but sorrow’s heavy hand. 

And purest streams of human love 
Flow naturally never, 

But gush by pressure from above, 
With God’s hand on the lever.” 


Even prison life is not an unmixed evil. Bun- 
yan wrote his wonderful book in Bedford jail. 
Cervantes wrote part of Don Quixote in prison. 
Sir Walter Raleigh in his twelve years’ imprison- 
ment did his best work. Paul penned his noblest 
writings in prison. 

From the dungeon’s dew and damp, martyr 
spirits have gone forth to animate the world by 
their heroism. 

Let us not shrink from the ordeals of life, but, 
Joseph-like, meet them with a firm purpose, an 
unconquerable integrity. Remember, we walk the 
cypress avenue and drink the bitter chalice not 
alone. 


“ Be still, sad heart, and ‘cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining; 
Thy fate is but the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary.” 


2. Tuer Bricut Sipe. Life is not all shadows. 
Bright hues blend with the dark colors on the 
canvas of being. Golden strands are interwoven 
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every cup in Benjamin’s sack along the way there 
is a Benjamin’s mess at the feast. The ebon brow 
of the evening is radiant with starry gems, the 
angry frown of the tempest is tempered by the 
bow of beauty. 

See Joseph’s brethren. The clouds rift and the 
light breaks about them at last. Joseph, the grand 
vizier of Egypt, weeps as he makes known his 
identity to his kinsmen, and promises protection 
and assures them of his forgiving love. 

Observe what a glorious sunset bursts upon the 
sky of the patriarch Jacob. He hears the good 
news of his son’s exaltation, visits him, is pre- 
sented to the king, lives in prosperity, dies in 
peace and is buried with the pageantry of royalty. 

Study the tinsel of hope that gilded every step 
of Joseph’s eventful life. He was his father’s 
idol. He ingratiated himself, as a captive, into 
the esteem of his master Potiphar; he won the 
heart of the dungeon warden and swung the prison 
keys to his girdle; he was beloved of his fellow 
prisoners in the royal dungeon; he was conscious 
of his innocence, confessing to the butler, “I 
have done nothing that they should put me in 
this dungeon.” He rose to the pinnacle of official 
authority, and his royal obsequies and regal in- 
terment mark the national love and honor paid 
him by the Egyptians. 

What a tribute to simple goodness is the life 
of Joseph! Here is a Hebrew lad raised to the 
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highest eminence in a foreign land; not by the 
might of a dazzling intellect, nor by military 
genius, nor by dexterity in statecraft, but by the 
power of a pure life. Young friend, here is a 
model worthy of your imitation, Joseph the up- 
right. He followed the childlike dictates of his 
own heart, was transparent in life, felt the divine 
hand in his career, saying, “It is not you that 
sent me thither, but God,” and has left an un- 
tarnished name to gild the sacred annals. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE TRUE FRIEND 


The book of Ruth is one of rare beauty and 
singular charms. It has been compared to one of 
the beds of wild flowers abounding in Palestine. 
It is a touching idyl and “ breathes a spirit of re- 
pose and love.” Placed as it is, between the war- 
like books of Judges and Kings, this peaceful pas- 
toral is in striking contrast with their stormy 
scenes and bloody pictures. It seems like a bow 
of peace spanning the heavens from which the dark 
clouds have fled; or like a quiet vale reposing be- 
tween two frowning cliffs, around whose beetling 
battlements the storm clouds roll and thunders 
hurtle, while over the lowly valley the sky bends 
in beauty and the sun smiles in peace; or like 
some enchanted emerald isle, begirt by the roar- 
ing sea, about whose feet the breakers dash and the 
wild waves break, yet whose groves are fragrant 
with tropical odors and musical with the songs of 
birds; or like an oasis in the desert, surrounded 
by desolation and death, upon whose verdant bosom 
the palm tree flourishes and life and _ loveliness 
reign. Voltaire thought enough of the romantic 
beauty of the book of Ruth to call it “a gem of 


Oriental history.” It is said: 
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“When Benjamin Franklin was ridiculed in Paris 
for his defense of the Bible, he determined to find 
out how many of the scoffers had read it. He in- 
formed one of the learned societies that he had come 
across a story of pastoral life in ancient times that 
seemed to him very beautiful, but of which he would 
like the opinion of the society. 

“On the evening appointed Franklin read to the 
assembled scholars the book of Ruth. They were in 
ecstasies over it and one after another begged that 
the manuscript might be printed. ‘It is printed,’ 
replied Franklin, ‘and is a part of the Bible.” 


As we study the character, therefore, of the 
heroine of this book we may expect to find pre- 
eminent qualities of feminine excellence. 

Elimelech, driven by the sore famine in Beth- 
lehem, emigrated to Moab with his wife and two 
sons. From the language of Naomi when, wid- 
owed, she returned to Bethlehem, we judge 
Elimelech was a man of means. ‘‘ I went out full.” 
(T2215) 

Let us pause here long enough to notice the 
fact of the reversals of history. Bethlehem was 
in “the promised land.” Moses from Pisgah’s 
peak viewed her inviting landscapes. He died in 
Moab. The poet tells us: 


“In a vale in the land of Moab, 
There lies a lonely grave.” 


Now the scene changes and Bethlehem is stung 
by famine, and Moab, the land of plenty, becomes 
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the asylum for Elimelech and family. Thus time 
changes the fortunes of peoples. Nations rise and 
fall. 

Elimelech’s two sons, Mahlon and Chilion, mar- 
ried Orpah and Ruth, maidens of Moab. The 
father dies and ten years after their marriage the 
sons die also. (1:4-5.) 

The three women are left widows. In their ex- 
tremity Naomi’s thoughts naturally turn back to 
the land of her younger and happier days. She 
makes known her desire “to return unto the land 
of Judah” to her two heathen daughters-in-law. 
They are both minded to go with her and “ went 
on the way,” but Naomi importuned them to re- 
main in their own country. ‘Go return each to 
her mother’s house.” Still they insisted, “* Surely 
we will return with thee unto thy people.” Again 
Naomi implores them not to go with her, saying, 
“Turn again, my daughters, to your way.” Or- 
pah, in the face of the forlorn outlook and in 
obedience to Naomi’s entreaties, ‘ kissed her 
mother-in-law: but Ruth clave unto her.” Orpah 
went ‘back unto her people and unto her gods.” 

What a volume is in this brief record. Con- 
template for a moment this sad picture of Orpah’s 
decision. She went back to her “ gods,” to wor- 
ship “ Chemosh, the deity of Moab,” instead of 
the living God of the Hebrews. Orpah consulted 
the flesh and sank to the dead level of heathenism. 
Orpah fixed her fate when she faltered. 

Lowell sings: 
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“Once to every man and nation, comes the moment 
to decide; 

In the strife of Truth or Falsehood, for the good or 
evil side; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward 
stands aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till the Lord is cruci- 
fied.” 


The bard of Avon sang: 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which taken at the flood leads on 
To fortune. Omitted, and the whole 
Voyage of their life is bound in 
Shallows and miseries.” 


Ruth, on the other hand, with a finer moral char- 
acter and with a love almost divine, clung to her 
mother-in-law, and, turning her back on Moab, is 
ready to journey to Bethlehem in Judah, the land 
of her adoption. For lofty devotion and sublime 
beauty the noble words of Ruth’s litany of love 
are not surpassed in the pages of profane or sacred 
literature: 

* And Ruth said, Entreat me not to leave thee, 
or to return from following after thee: for whither 
thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I 
will lodge: thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God my God: 

“Where thou diest, will I die, and there will 
I be buried: the Lorp do so to me, and more also, 
if aught but death part thee and me.” 
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Naomi and Ruth journeyed on towards Bethle- 
hem. At length, after days of dusty travel, be- 
neath the summer’s sun, they reach Bethlehem and 
as the friends of other days recognize the poor 
travel-stained Naomi, so wonderful is the change 
in her appearance, they can hardly believe their 
eyes and dubiously ask, “ Is this Naomi? ” 

She had left Bethlehem with her wealthy hus- 
band, Elimelech, and two sons ten years before; 
but now the poverty-stricken and widowed Naomi 
returns, a pitiable object, a pathetic spectacle, cry- 
ing, “ Call me not Naomi— the pleasant — call 
me Mara, for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly 
with me.” 

How uncertain our tenure of success in life. 
A few years work incredible changes in the con- 
dition of some people. Ten years had turned 
Naomi, the pleasant, into Mara, the bitter. 

I read, a few years ago, where a man of Law- 
rence, Kansas, writing - from New York to the Kan- 
sas Journal stated: “The greatest thing I saw 
was a former student of the Music Department 
of Kansas University, playing a hand-organ in 
Central Park.” 

At the session of the Conference held at 
, with Bishop Keener and others, I was en- 
tertained at the home of Mr. in elegant style. 
It was reported he had made in that city, which was 
a “ boom town ” $75,000. In six months, so rapid 
and disastrous were his reverses, he was sold 
out, and the last I heard of him he was driving 
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a street car in an Indiana town. From a fortune 
of $75,000 to 75 cents a day as a motorman! 

The first and only time I ever saw the treasurer 
of Kentucky, “ Honest Dick” Tate, as he was fa- 
miliarly called, was on Commencement Sunday, 
while I was pastor at Georgetown, Kentucky. I 
was invited to dine with him at Mrs. Gov. Robin- 
son’s, whose daughter, Mrs. Davis, was the organ- 
ist in my church. I remember the agreeable im- 
pression he made upon me. Who that knew him 
will forget his genial bearing and charming person- 
ality? But, alas! Could you have seen him not 
long after that, a fugitive from justice, having ab- 
sconded with hundreds of thousands of dollars of 
the state’s money, you would have asked of the 
clever defalcator, “ Is this ‘ Honest Dick’ Tate? ” 


“BURTON BEGINS HIS TERM 
NOW IN CELL IN IRONTON JAIL 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 22.— Former United States 
Senator J. R. Burton of Kansas, accompanied by his 
wife and niece, arrived here this morning from his 
home at Abilene and surrendered himself to the au- 
thorities, to begin serving his sentence of six months 
in the Ironton, Mo., jail. Apparently he has changed 
little since he was tried and convicted a year ago in 
the federal court here of having accepted $2,500 for 
services rendered the Rialto Grain and Security Com- 
pany of St. Louis before the postoffice department at 
Washington in a fraud order proceeding.” 


Ironton, Mo., Oct. 22.— Former United States 
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Senator J. R. Burton of Kansas arrived from St. Louis 
to-night, and after dining with his wife and niece, 
surrendered himself to the jailer and was assigned 
to a cell in the Ironton jail. Mrs. Burton accom- 
panied her husband to the sheriff’s office and then 
went to the cottage she rented here, where she will 
remain until her husband has served his six months’ 
sentence. 


So read the telegrams in the Memphis Appeal of 
October 22, 1906. To me there is a peculiar 
pathos in the items. For when the World’s Fair 
buildings at St. Louis were being dedicated and 
the religious building, the Jerusalem Exhibit, was 
dedicated I heard Senator Burton deliver the dedi- 
catory address. He was tall, modest, prepossess- 
ing and his words were both beautiful and ap- 
propriate. The two pictures seem like two dif- 
ferent men, they are so unlike. 


RUTH’S DEVOTION 


“ And Ruth said, Entreat me not to leave thee, 
or to return from following after thee: for whither 
thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I 
will lodge: thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God my God: 

“Where thou diest, will I die, and there will I 
be buried: the Lorp do so to me, and more also, 
if aught but death part thee and me.” 

What a beautiful and touching revelation of 
affection. Ruth was a true friend. Her love was 
pure and passionate, as spotless as the virgin 
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snow, as immaculate as the Easter lily. Helen 
Keller in her book, “The Story of My Life,” 
speaking of Ruth, says, “ Her beautiful, unself- 
ish spirit shines out like a bright star in the night 
of a dark and carnal age. Love like Ruth’s, love 
which can rise above conflicting creeds and deep- 
seated racial prejudices, is hard to find in all the 
world.” (P. 113.) 

Love is the most beautiful thing in the world, the 
divinest passion of the soul. It is as rare as it 
is exquisite. It is born in heaven. The bosom 
of God is its home. 

Friendship is love in action. It is a coveted 
boon, a prized estate. There are those who sim- 
ulate friendship and act the réle of Ruth in out- 
ward pantomime, but are strangers to genuine 
devotion. Damon and Pythias, David and Jon- 
athan are characters that cannot die because the 
world admires the holy ties that bound their hearts 
in indissoluble wedlock. 

Friendship like Ruth’s is no rope of sand, but 
a golden leash that holds in storm and sunshine. 
Shakespeare says: 


“Tf friends thou hast and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel.” 


Love makes life worth living. We live to love. 
Affection bows its head in the shadow of death and 
clings to the darling ones until laid to rest in 
God’s acre. Affection plants the flower of hope 
on the new-made mound and through misty tears 
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follows the faces of the loved spirits as they fade 
away in the clouds, and smiles at the thought of 
a reunion by and by. 

Ruth was a true friend. Neither misfortune 
nor death could dampen the ardor of her devotion. 
Think of it! A heathen girl capable of such lofty 
sentiments of affection! It places a halo about her 
brow that has lost no luster in the lapse of the 
years. Her fidelity puts to blush the fickleness of 
many modern maidens. 


RUTH’S CHARACTER 


Naomi knew Ruth’s worth. The record says: 
** When she saw that she was steadfastly minded 
to go with her, then she left speaking unto her.” 
She was no mindless maiden of Moab, swayed by 
passing whims, but a woman of sterling character. 
Trial tested her and found Ruth gold. 

Ruth gleaned in the field of Boaz, “ who was of 
the kindred of Elimelech.” (2:3.) Let us study 
the picture. 

1. Boaz was a Curistran Lanptorp. ‘‘And 
behold, Boaz came from Bethlehem, and said unto 
the reapers, The Lord be with you. And they 
answered him, T'he Lord bless thee. (2:4.) 

Let modern Boazes learn a lesson here. When 
capitalists salute their laborers in the friendly 
language of this Oriental landlord, “The Lord be 
with you,” and show by some substantial tokens 
of coéperative or profit-sharing returns the sincer- 
ity of their salutation, and the workmen cordially 
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answer, “The Lord bless thee,” and sympathet- 
ically work to advance the interest of their em- 
ployers, the labor problem will be solved. The 
golden rule will do more to reconcile the differ- 
ences between capital and labor as they exist to- 
day than all the artificial adjustments of political 
economy. 

2. Woman’s Pracze In HeatHen Lanps. 
Ruth “ gleaned in the field after the reapers.” 
(2:3.) The field of Boaz was full of toiling 
maidens. (2:8.) It was the barley harvest. 
(1:22.) Women are in the field and furrow in 
the East today. Christianity takes woman from 
the plow and exalts her to queenly spheres. 

3. Kinpness HAs Ever CuHaracterizep Gop’s 
Prorte. Ruth gleaned, “after the reapers.” 

The law of Israel was that the sheaf which 
dropped from the reapers’ arms was left for the 
stranger, the widow, the orphan and the poor. 
(Leviticus 23:22— Deuteronomy 24:19.) We 
learn from the sheaf accidentally dropped and left 
untouched for the wayfarer that the spirit of 
brotherly sympathy has always distinguished the 
people of God. The waif sheaf is the commentary 
on the charity of the ancient Jew. Pagan people 
knew no such law. 

4, 'Turncs Sometimes Unirr to Herp Us. 
Boaz said unto the young men: “ And let fall 
also some of the handfuls of purpose for her, and 
leave them, that she may glean them, and rebuke 
her not. So she gleaned in the field until even, 
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and beat out that she had gleaned: and it was about 
an ephah of barley.” (2:16-17.) Seven gal- 
lons and five pints, an unusual amount,— so much 
so that Naomi questioned her, “ Where hast thou 
gleaned today? ” 

At times the sun shines, birds sing and breezes 
blow and all things seem leagued in our behalf. 
It seemed so now with Ruth —“ Nothing succeeds 
like success.” Go through life with a manly mien, 
a courageous spirit, brave heart and hopeful dis- 
position, and difficulties flee and friends arise. Go 
with a whine and disgruntled temper and wounded 
pride, and the world will turn its back on you. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox says: 


“Laugh and the world laughs with you. 
Weep and you weep alone, 
For this old earth must borrow its mirth, 
It has trouble enough of its own.” 


Lord Lyton tells us in “ Lucile ”: 


“ Tet any man once show to the world that he feels 
Afraid of its bark and ’twill fly at his heels; 

Let him fearlessly face it, ’twill leave him alone; 
But ’twill fawn at his feet, if he flings it a bone.” 


5. Cuaracrer Counts. Among the female 
reapers was one who attracted the attention of 
Boaz. “Whose damsel is this?” Her modest 
bearing and womanly deportment impressed Boaz. 
She stamped the power of her personality on Boaz. 
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All my people doth know that thou art a virtuous 
woman.” (8:11.) 

Do not be discouraged. Character will tell. 
Ruth’s strength of character is a priceless legacy. 
She was a success in Moab — she will succeed in 
“ the land of Judah.” It is not soil nor surround- 
ings but character that shapes life and fashions 
destiny. Ruth goes forward where Orpah _hes- 
itates. One succeeds, the other fails. 

Dr. Steel, when Epworth Era editor, wrote: — 


“Some time ago we happened to go into a store 
early in the morning. <A _ clever-looking lad was 
sweeping the floor. We spoke to him and _ said: 
“Glad you have this job, and hope you will soon get 
something better.’ His answer disappointed us. He 
replied sullenly: ‘There is nothing in this.’ We 
have a friend who is a millionaire. He began his 
career in business by sweeping out a store, and we 
had him in mind when we spoke to this young man. 
He has often told us that he tried to sweep the floor 
with as much pains as if he were the head clerk and 
had charge of everything. In other words, he did 
his best as a floor-sweeper, and he soon got some- 
thing better. The boy who says ‘there is nothing in 
this’ will likely strike nothing better. Employers 
have keen eyes. Sometimes a boy is given just such 
a job to see what there is in him. If he is efficient, 
bright, alert, and displays good qualities in his lowly 
place, he is apt to find an opening just above him. 
Do your best, whether it is sweeping the floor, black- 
ing shoes, selling papers, shoveling in coal, running 
an engine, planning a campaign, or ruling an empire. 
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Always and everywhere do your level best. Make a 
habit of it. It will be worth more than the gold of 
Klondike. If you despise the day of small things 
there will never come a day of large things.” 


RUTH’S MARRIAGE AND PROMOTION 


“Ruth . . . I have purchased to be my wife.” 
(4:10.) Boaz, the wealthy landlord of Bethle- 
hem, married Ruth. What honor! 

The story closes with this seemingly dry list of 
genealogies. 

“Now these are the generations of Pharez: 
Pharez begat Hezron, 

* And Hezron begat Ram, and Ram begat Am- 
minadab, 

“And Amminadab begat Nahshon, and Nah- 
shon begat Salmon, 

* And Salmon begat Boaz, and Boaz begat 
Obed, 

*“* And Obed begat Jesse, and Jesse begat David.” 
(4:18-22.) 

Now turn over to Matthew and read “ David 
the king begat Solomon,” (1:6) and read on 
to the sixteenth verse and you find, “of whom 
Jesus was born, who is called Christ.” 

Ruth was the great grandmother of David. The 
daughter of an uncircumcised Moabite became a 
member of the royal family from which Christ 
sprang. From Boaz to David, from David to 
Christ is the kingly lineage. Ruth stands radiant 
in the regal line, an ancestress of Jesus. Heathen 
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blood flowed in the Messiah’s veins. The mission 
of Christianity to the Gentile world was adum- 
brated in Ruth. The gospel of Christ knows no 
color nor clime. Rich and poor, bond and free, 
Jew and Gentile are one in Christ. 

Kipling truly sings: 
“ But there is neither East nor West, 

Border nor breed nor birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face 

Though they come from the ends of the earth.” 


CHAPTER V 
A DISCOUNTED MINISTRY 


The critics have handled Jonah unceremoniously. 
He has been the target for cheap wit and stale 
raillery. Interest has centered more in the whale 
story than in the son of Amittai. Skepticism, with 
its superficial ken, has magnified the marine mon- 
ster and overlooked the providential miracle. It 
is our purpose in this character study to discover 
the defects that impaired this unique life. That 
the New Testament refers to Jonah as a type of 
Christ, is sufficient proof of his identity. 

Let us couch in a sentence the key to the char- 
acter of Jonah. He represents a discounted life. 
The brief book that gives his history describes 
his life as a marred ministry. That he was a man 
of force and of moral character is easily inferred 
from the fact that God selected him for the im- 
portant mission of preaching to the great capital 
of Assyria. That he was a prophet of power is 
evident from the wonderful effect of his judg- 
ment-fraught oracles upon the Ninevites — the 
people prostrated themselves in the dust and the 
king took off his purple and put on sackcloth. 

Jonah’s life, however, is disfigured by elements 


that discount its worth and impair its beauty. 
77 
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He shirked responsibility, failed to respond to the 
clarion call of duty, was coerced to his unenviable 
task, nursed a wounded pride, and was petulant 
and irascible. 

One defect will mar a life. It is said when 
Canova, the Italian sculptor, was about to begin 
work on his famous statue of Napoleon, a block 
of white marble having been brought from the 
quarry of Paros, he refused to proceed because 
his trained eye detected a tiny scarlet seam through 
the rock. To the uninitiated eye the block of 
Parian stone seemed flawless; but to the master 
artist the thread of crimson striating the marble 
rendered it unfit for his immortal creation. One 
weak trait or a single blemish of character will 
impair a life-work. Sometimes a woman’s tongue 
or a man’s temper mars the beauty of the one or 
the excellence of the other. 

Dr. Hillis tells us: * Life is marred by little in- 
felicities and ruined, by little errors —it is a 
minute bug that steals the golden berry from the 
wheat; it is a tiny germ upon the leaf that blights 
the budding peach and pear; it is a rough spot 
upon the potato that fills all Ireland with fear of 
famine; it is a worm that bores through the planks 
of the ship’s hull and alarms old sea captains as 
approaching battleships could not.” The same 
gifted author says: “Nothing is so_ easily 
wrecked as the soul. As mechanisms go up toward 
complexity, delicacy increases. The fragile vase 
is ruined by a single tap. A chance blow destroys 
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the statue. A bit of sand ruins the delicate 
mechanism. But the soul is even more sensitive 
to injury,— it is marred by a word or a look.” 

President Garfield used to illustrate the might 
of small things by the comb of the roof of the court 
house at Ravenna. “It divides,” he said, “ the 
drops of rain, sending those that fall on the south 
side to the Gulf of Mexico and those on the oppo- 
site side to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, so that a 
mere breath of air or the flutter of a bird’s wings 
may determine their destiny. It is so with our 
lives. A passing event, the choice of a book, a 
companion, a stirring thought, a right resolve, the 
associations of an hour, may prove the turning 
point of life.” 

Another has forcibly expressed the idea thus: 


“Guides sometimes warn tourists among the Swiss 
mountains not to speak as they pass certain points. 
Even the reverberation of a whisper in the air may 
start a poised avalanche from its place on the crags. 
There are times in the story of many human lives 
when they are so delicately poised that it depends 
on how the first person they meet greets them whether 
they sink into the darkness of despair, or lift up their 
head to find hope.” 


And the poet has set the thought to music: 


“The pebble in the streamlet scant 
Has turned the course of many a river; 
The dewdrop on the baby plant 
Has warped the giant oak forever.” 
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Jonah might have been a grand character with 
an honored record; but his recalcitrant disposition 
depreciated his worth, making his novel record the 
gibe of the jester and his grotesque career the 
cartoon for the caricaturist. We desire not to 
throw the mantle of charity over his frailties, nor 
to overlook his virtues in this chapter. 


HIS CALL AND REFUSAL 


The commission of Jonah was to preach at the 
metropolis of Assyria — Nineveh, its wicked cap- 
ital. He shrank from the unpleasant ministry. 
He went to Joppa and took a Tarshish-bound ship. 
When he reached Joppa and made inquiry concern- 
ing the time schedule, he doubtless congratulated 
himself on the happy coincidence that he was just 
in time for an outgoing vessel. This thought of 
the juxtaposition of the agent and instrument when 
one is tempted to do wrong is well put in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 


“When Jonah wanted to run away from his duty 
and fixed on Tarshish as the place to go to, he doubt- 
less thought it providential that when he reached 
Joppa he found a ship going there, but he soon dis- 
covered that he had misread the indications. A crim- 
inal, who was put to death on the scaffold, declared 
that he should not have committed the murder if it 
had been necessary to go even into the next room 
for a weapon, but seeing an ax within his reach when 
he was angry, he seized it and killed his victim. 
Ever since he did it, he said, he had cursed the man 
who left it there. As the judge told him, he had more 
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reason to curse himself for having anger in his heart. 
That was where the mischief began.” 


When King Jehoiakim sat in his winter house, 
looking into the fire while listening to the reading 
of the prophetic roll, he became angered, and seiz- 
ing it from Jehudi’s hand, cut it into fragments 
and flung it into the fire. The penknife and braz- 
ier were in easy reach and he vented his spleen by 
destroying the scroll. Here is the primary danger 
of carrying concealed weapons. The instrument 
of destruction is too handy. In the heat of pas- 
sion the deed is done. 

Jonah paid his fare, a good example for preach- 
ers to imitate; he had no clergyman’s permit. He 
imagined each stroke of the oars and breath of 
the gale carried him from “the presence of the 
Lord.” The fancied security of the fugitive 
prophet betrays an ignorance of God’s punitive 
providence. Jonah craved solitude; he went down 
into the hold of the vessel. God put a Nemesis on 
his track. 


HIS CHASTISEMENT 


God winged the winds and on fleet pinions they 
overtook the ancient galley and hovered over it 
with ominous menace. ‘The crew was in consterna- 
tion. ‘The mariners were afraid.” Tutelary 
deities were believed to preside over individuals, 
They “ cried every man unto his god.” 

The idea of a Supreme Being has always ob- 
tained — crude, yet the sentiment is patent all 
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along the ages. These sailors, wild with fright, 
implored the aid of their divinities. In vain their 
orisons; the frenzied billows beat about their 
storm-rocked vessel, “so that the ship was like 
to be broken.” 

Amidst this terrible commotion one passenger 
was oblivious to it all. Jonah “ was fast asleep.” 
Down in the “ sides of the ship ” the imperturbable 
refugee was locked in slumber, as if lulled by the 
savage minstrelsy of the Mediterranean. The 
shipmaster, frantic with fear, discovering Jonah 
asleep at such a perilous time, was petrified with 
astonishment, and shouted, ‘“‘ What meanest thou, 
O sleeper!” | 

The total insensibility of Jonah to the imminent 
danger of the ill-starred craft is a striking illus- 
tration of the stolid indifference of some miscreants 
of the present, whose barques are tossed by the tide 
and yet who manifest no fear of impending doom. 
The folly of sleeping on the crest of a volcano or 
heedlessly yachting above the rapids is not sur- 
passed by the supine apathy of such a course. 

They “cast lots” to learn the occasion of the 
storm. God overruled the superstition of the 
sailors to serve his purpose, “ and the lot fell on 
Jonah.” 

He confessed his guilt, saying, “‘ Take me up and 
cast me forth into the sea; so shall the sea be calm 
unto you, for I know that for my sake this great 
tempest is upon you.” 

We say storms are the results of natural laws 
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and that prayers and providence do not influence 
meteorological conditions. Here we have an im- 
provised tempest to meet an urgency. ‘“ For my 
sake this tempest is upon you.” It was a penal 
providence. There is a pathetic touch in the 
words, “The men rowed hard to bring it to the 
land, but they could not.” 

The world cannot rescue the perishing. Athe- 
ists and infidels “ row hard” to stem the tide and 
outweather the gale, but in vain, for the sea is 
“tempestuous against them.” No vessel of the 
world is seaworthy. The Euroclydons of the ocean 
will imperil every argosy that floats not at its 
prow the symbol] of the cross and that has not on 
board the “ Man of Galilee.” 

Mark another striking sentence in the pictur- 
esque narrative. ‘So they took up Jonah and 
cast him forth into the sea and the sea ceased from 
her raging.” 

The sea seemed conscious a refugee was sailing 
on her bosom and would not be pacified until the 
infidel Jonah was cast into the cannibal waters. 
Then “ the sea ceased from her raging.” It is a 
fearful thing when the forces of nature, outraged 
because of our offenses, demand a recompense. 
The bosom of man is compassionate, the angels 
have their natures quickened by seraphic love, the 
heart of God is moved with pity, but the stern 
powers of nature are inexorable. The cyclone has 
no heart, the frost knows no pity, flood, fire and 
famine are relentless. 
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Sin against your body and reap the direful 
retribution; sow to the flesh and harvest corrup- 
tion; oppose the natural laws that govern health 
and happiness, and an inflexible requital is the 
sequence. The offended deities of the sea fret the 
waters, until erring Jonah is thrown overboard ; 
then Neptune with his trident calms the clamorous 
waves. 

HIS CORRECTION 

Few persons can boast an experience so trying 
as the schooling of Jonah. “ The Lord had pre- 
pared a great fish to swallow up Jonah.” 

The seemingly tragic end of the disobedient 
prophet was not to stop here, with what the super- 
stitious seamen took to be a mere fatality. The 
hand of God was in the matter, as the sequel shows. 

At this point of the account the critic again 
becomes facetious and by hackneyed witticisms 
seeks to destroy the force of the story. We rele- 
gate his stale jokes and jejune jests to the archives 
of defunct literature and museum of antiquated 
curios. As Christian students, it behooves us to 
treat the narrative seriously. To regard it as a 
legend robs it of its providential significance. 

Let this be a “ great fish” or “ whale,” as the 
Bible calls it, or “ shark,” as the critics prefer, and 
pass on. Grant that whale is not found in the 
Mediterranean, and that his throat, compared with 
his mammoth mouth, is disproportionately small; 
still the word denotes a sea-monster, and as the 
shark is native to the Mediterranean and can swal- 
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low a giant, if one must account for the story on 
natural grounds lift the stigma from the whale and 
pass it over to the shark. 

The skeptic will admit a general, but denies a 
special providence, forgetting that to be infidel 
about the latter is to be atheist about the former. 
He will admit that God created man, and made the 
fishes, and superintends all biological laws, yet is 
filled with doubt at this statement of the entomb- 
ment of a human being in the maw of a marine 
monster. 

From the dawn of time on down the millenniums 
the notion of a special providence has been held. 
Good and evil genii have ever been in the religious 
conception of mankind; the tutelary deities of the 
ancients, called in the description given here of the 
mariners in prayer “ gods”; the lares of the 
Romans, the penates of the Italians, the teraphim 
of the Jews and other household images, though 
nothing more than superstitious fetishes, tell of 
an undying belief in a personal providence. The 
guardian angel of the Christian is the same idea 
dignified by faith. When, therefore, we argue a 
special providence, it is not some modern vagary, 
but a notion congenital with man. 

The hideous situation of the prophet doing pen- 
ance in the extemporized purgatory of the whale’s 
belly was unenviable; the discipline was heroic. 
For “three days and three nights” he was im- 
prisoned in the belly of the sea monster, a living 
corpse not yet assimilated by the gastric fluid into 
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the nature of the fish that tempested in the deep, 
with the martyr Jonah praying for deliverance 
from the ghastly sarcophagus. “ Out of the belly 
of hell cried I.” The whale’s belly was Jonah’s 
oratory. Prayer reached the white throne from 
the coral depths. Prayer tethered the Leviathan 
and by the silken cord of its power guided the 
monster to the shore. “The Lord spoke to the 
fish and it vomited out Jonah upon dry land.” 

This was remedial discipline. The awful ordeal 
made Jonah think of duty, and in deep conviction 
he resolved to do better if spared. The whale’s 
belly was a speedy reformatory for Jonah. ‘“ The 
three days and three nights ” were an eternity in 
such a penitentiary. God would have kept him 
there longer had he not repented. 

Life is a probation. Jonah-like, we bring much 
of our own trouble upon us. Prayer and penitence 
will turn the shark shoreward. Manumission fol- 
lows reformation. 


HIS REINSTATEMENT 


Jonah was a changed man. His crucial test had 
been salutary. When God called Jonah the first 
time he fled, but when he repeats the call after his 
peculiar experience he “ went.” Fleeing and going 
are antipodal. Shirking and doing are different. 

God could use Jonah now. The crucible of 
trial tempers character, the alchemy of sorrow re- 
fines our sordid nature. There is an esoteric phi- 
losophy in the classic paradox of suffering. 
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“Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.””? Some 
people cannot be used until their dross is purged 
by fire. Out of the alembic of affliction they come 
pure and plastic. When Job cried, “ When he 
has tried me, I shall come forth as gold,” it was 
not the plaint of a pessimist,— it was but the shout 
of a giant; it was a pean not a threnody. The 
strangely disciplined prophet is at Nineveh ready 
to announce his gloomy vaticination, “ Yet forty 
days when Nineveh shall be overthrown.” 

The great capital, with her tower-crowned walls 
and regal splendor, is startled by the oracular tone 
of the seer. The portentous augury of the 
aroused prophet sounded like a blast of the trump 
of doom. The metropolis robed itself in sack- 
cloth, the king doffed his royal trappings and cov- 
ered himself with ashes. Instead of festivity was 
fasting. Pride was dethroned and penitence and 
prayer were felt and heard. The whole city with 
her six hundred thousand inhabitants was humbled 
to the dust. “God saw their works, that they 
turned from their evil ways and God repented of 
the evil that he said that he would do unto them 
and he did it not.” 

The mission of Jonah to Nineveh was a grand 
success. The lone prophet, as he predicted the 
downfall of the Assyrian capital, filled the godless 
Ninevites with dismay, and accomplished a mighty 
work in staying the thunderbolts in the fists of 
Jehovah. 
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HIS WEAK BEHAVIOR 


Jonah was a mercurial man. At times he 
towered like a Titan, and again he was like an 
armorless giant, or an eagle with moulted wings, 
unfit for fight or flight. Glance at this childish 
picture — “It displeased Jonah and he was ex- 
ceeding angry.” Strange conduct for one having 
been through his unusual experiences. It is an- 
other proof of his discounted life. He betrays an 
irritable, ugly and unreasonable spirit. His pride 
is piqued. He felt his prophetic office was im- 
peached, his ministry discredited, and he abso- 
lutely tries to apologize for his former conduct by 
charging God with ultra-kindness. “I fled unto 
Tarshish, for I knew that thou art a gracious God 
and merciful and slow to anger and of great kind- 
ness and repentest thee of evil.” He was in a fit 
of anger, and with the characteristic rashness of 
those crazed with passion, imagined he wanted to 
die. “Take ...my life from me.” Pathetic 
picture this of the prophet who by his forebodings 
had brought a capital to its knees. 

Our infirmities blur our lives; our weaknesses 
humiliate us. Jonah on ship and shore is not the 
same individual. We would fancy him sensitive 
on his trip to Tarshish. Doubtless he tried to for- 
get it and aimed to atone for his infidelity by re- 
newed effort and determination. But alas! His 
crowning lifework is marred by this new manifesta- 
tion of his weakness. 
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It is said of the great commoner of Kentucky, 
Henry Clay, and one of the nation’s immortal 
triumvirate, Webster, Clay and Calhoun, that “ af- 
ter his sublimest efforts of oratory he would de- 
scend to colloquial barbarisms.” The celebrated 
artist, Michael Angelo, wore a lamp on his cap to 
prevent his shadow from falling on his painting. 
Phidias, the sculptor, profaned his statue of the 
goddess Diana, by inscribing his name upon the 
pedestal and for his impious liberty was banished 
by the Athenians. 

We mar our lives by letting the shadows of our 
selfishness and littleness spoil the picture. We 
pollute the masterpiece by a thoughtless touch of 
brush or chisel. Our greatness is not sustained, 
our goodness is not uniform. Jonah is in evidence. 
The postlude and prelude are inharmonious; the 
interlude is concert pitch. He was tenacious for 
his point; he would not yield his position. God 
said, “ Art thou greatly angry?” And he an- 
swered, “I am greatly angry.” The disgruntled 
prophet “ went out of the city . . . and made him 
a booth and sat under it, till he might see what 
would become of the city.” 

What folly! A puny mortal imagining God is 
actuated by the petty caprices that color his own 
life. 

There sits Jonah under his booth nursing his 
wounded pride, valuing his own reputation as a 
prophet more than the integrity of the moral gov- 
ernment of God. He looks for pyrotechnics to 
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fall from heaven and consume the city until throne 
and king and man and beast and wall and tower are 
ashes. He listens for shriek and groan and wail 
to rend the air and the pall of destruction to man- 
tle Nineveh; when behold a serene sky bends above 
and heaven’s pardoning smile gilds her arches. 
** God repenteth of the evil . . . and he did it not.” 


JONAH’S GOURD 


A study of Jonah’s life and character without 
some mention of “ Jonah’s gourd” would be a 
criminal oversight. We will, therefore, devote the 
few remaining pages of this chapter to this item. 

God deals with various persons differently. To 
Elijah at Horeb he appeared in storm and earth- 
quake and fire, a trinity of natural phenomena 
suited to the mood and predicament of the 
prophet. 

God wants to teach Jonah a lesson or two, so by 
a kindergarten process he uses a gourd and worm. 
“The Lord God prepared a gourd, and made it to 
come up over Jonah, that it might be a shadow 
over his head, to deliver him from his grief. . . . 
But God prepared a worm when the morning rose 
the next day, and it smote the gourd that it 
withered.” 

Mark you, “God prepared a great fish,’? God 
“prepared a gourd,” God “ prepared a worm.” 
God is the author of this triumvirate of providen- 
tial agencies. It requires no more power to “ pre- 
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pare a whale” than to “ prepare a worm.” The 
omnipotence that can create a sand-grain can 
fashion a planet. 

God adapts his ministry to the exigencies of the 
hour and temper of the person. God taught 
Jonah, as he had “ pity on the gourd,” so he was 
justified in sparing Nineveh. 

There are two practical lessons couched in the 
gourd and vine that it may be well for the reader 
to bear in mind. 

1. Tue EpHemerat Nature or EartTHiy 
Tunes. The evanescent gourd sprang up, as if 
by magic, in a night —a transient bower to shield 
Jonah from the heat of the day. Jonah was in- 
fatuated with the vine-clad booth. He humanized 
the gourd and transferred his volatile affections 
to the friendly vine, as if it were a thing of life and 
passion. He was “ exceeding glad of the gourd.” 

The true poet gives life to the babbling brook 
that murmurs as it meanders, and the flowers that 
deck its banks regale his soul with more than a 
fanciful fragrance. The real romancer, by some 
subtle law of sympathy, imparts life to the char- 
acters of his story, and they move before his imagi- 
nation, not in mock pantomime, but as _ living 
actors, whose interests become his own. 

By a cognate psychical process Jonah set his 
affections upon his night-born gourd, and was 
ecstatic, “ rejoiced with great joy.” He forgot 
Nineveh. He forgot the whale episode. His 
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gourd-covered trellis was his world. How humili- 
ating to confess the base object of our desires! 
We lose sight of God in the trivial things that 
enamor us —the rags that clothe our bodies, the 
toys that please our eyes. 

The affections are fickle, love is inconstant, de- 
votion mercurial, and unless we are both prayerful 
and careful we will find our treacherous hearts 
warm with passion for the vanities of life. Jonah- 
like, we will be wrapped up in the flattering beauty 
of the gourd, forgetting it is the fitful phantom 
of the night, the dreamy shadow of the day. 

The philosophy that helps us to partly solve the 
mystery of the instability of many earthly things is 
contained in the Lord’s language about the pre- 
cocious gourd, “ Thou hast not labored ” for the 
gourd, “ neither madest it grow.” 

All genuine works and lasting results are the 
effects of honest toil and faithful service. The 
gourd “came up in a night, and perished in a 
night.” Bishop Fowler says: “ Mushrooms and 
mush-heads are of quick growth. Oaks require 
ages.” Zeuxis was twitted by an amateur artist 
for his slow progress. The master replied: “I 
paint for eternity.” “You are too painstaking 
about trifles,” remarked a tyro to an adept. 
“Trifles make perfection, and perfection is no 
trifle,” answered the connoisseur. 

Fame, one of the coveted mountain-tops of suc- 
cess, is not of an ephemeral nature, but of slow 
growth. 
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The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


Notoriety is of instantaneous birth. It is like 
the fleeting rainbow mantling the storm, a thing 
of transient beauty, soon fading into Lethean ob- 
scurity. Fame is like the sun, steadily shining 
through storm and change. 

Pan, one of the rural deities, is fabled to have 
played skillfully upon the cithara as soon as 
born. Not so with most of us. We must patiently 
and studiously learn the octaves on the gamut of 
life’s music, and struggle to find the plectrum, be- 
fore we can strike the harp with the hand of the 
master. 

The touch of Midas metamorphosed everything 
into gold. We have no philosopher’s stone whose 
alchemic magic transforms all into gold. We must 
dig for our gold. Klondike is far off and frozen. 
Toil is our talisman. The hoary monuments that 
have defied the tooth of time were not built in a 
day. The heroic names beaded for immortality 
won their knightly spurs not at Sumter, but at 
Appomattox; not at Lodi, but at Waterloo. 
Fame’s laurel does not grace the victor’s brow until 
the smoke of battle is cleared from the last ensan- 
guined field and the bluebird builds and broods in 
the cannon’s mouth. 

Jonah’s gourd was an ephemeron, “ came up in 
a night, and perished in a night.” It types the 
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fragile tenure of all kindred creations. Realizing 
the unstable nature of earthly things, let us “ set 
our affections on things above.” 

2. Tue Destructive Acrencies AT Work 
asout Us. “God prepared a worm when the 
morning rose the next day, and it smote the gourd 
that it withered.” The luxuriant leaves of the 
gourd are withering. Up, Jonah, and descry the 
fatal secret: a worm tunneling into the very heart 
of the gourd, bleeding the vine of its blood, destroy- 
ing its sap. 

The little things are often baneful. A gnat can 
annoy an ox, a mouse fret a lion, a grape-seed slay 
an athlete. 

It is not a cyclone, but a worm, that is destroying 
Jonah’s gourd. The invisible agencies of destruc- 
tion are at work around us today. We congratu- 
late ourselves upon our happy surroundings, and, 
like Jonah, are intoxicated with the prodigal shade 
of the palmcrist that pavilions us from the inhos- 
pitable elements of wind and heat, when, lo! the 
glory of our arbor has vanished and the winds 
whistle through the dry leaves the requiem of the 
worm-slain vine. 

See Jonah seated under his vine-festooned can- 
opy, the picture of contentment, tracing the adum- 
brant images of leaves and sunbeams that sport 
like airy apparitions upon the floor, seemingly a 
stranger to trouble; now behold him shelterless, 
the pitiless wind and sun beating down upon him 
until “ he fainted and wished to die,” and said, “ It 
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is better for me to die than to live; and you see 
the transitory complexion of the things of this 
eventful life. 

I see before me a gifted young man, flushed with 
buoyant hopes of life’s honors. He offers his hand 
and fortune to the fair image at whose feet he 
adoringly kneels and plights his love. I look upon 
them at the bridal altar, when the happy pair begin 
wedded life under the most flattering promises of 
connubial felicity. Years roll by. God blesses 
their home with all the comforts of domestic life. 
He gives them sweet children and crowns each day 
with sacred delights. By and by a shadow darkens 
the home. He fails in the hitherto successful 
struggle of life. They move from elegant mansion 
to humbler home. He drowns his trouble in the 
bowl, and at last becomes the terror of his wife 
and children. The arm on which she leaned now 
strikes the cruel blow. Lower, lower he sinks in 
the scale of human degradation until he ends his 
misery by suicide, leaving his poor, helpless widow 
and orphans to fight the battle alone. 

What is the explanation of this dark and dire 
domestic tragedy? It is the worm of intemperance 
at work. At first its bite seemed harmless and 
only made the blood tingle with a pleasurable 
sensation; but in the end its poisonous sting laid 
low the comely vine that flourished over the family 
altar. 


CHAPTER VI 
A SUPERFICIAL CHARACTER 


To the Bible student it is interesting to notice 
the singular class of the judges of Israel. When 
the Lord had Moses and Joshua as leaders of 
Israel’s fortunes, he had men who brought honor 
to his people’s standard and sent fear to the heart 
of the foe. 

It is said God always has the right man in train- 
ing for leadership — a Moses, Joshua, David, Paul, 
Luther, Knox, Wesley or Savonarola. 

True, but we must not forget that God chooses 
men for leaders from the material at hand and when 
there are no capable men for leaders his cause 
suffers. 

The book of Judges shows us a lamentable lack 
of able leaders. The Lord was put to it to find 
competent persons to direct the affairs of Israel. 

Deborah, the prophetess, was a judge. Gideon 
and Jephthah were judges and Samson was a judge 
in Israel for “‘ twenty years.” If God could use 
these persons for generals and judges, he can carry 
on His work with humble instruments. 


A writer says: 
96 
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“ God, although omnipotent, has ever done his work 
in the world through men, and he has used the very 
best men that he found available for his services. 
Sometimes these were very weak and imperfect instru- 
ments, and his work moved but slowly; then again, 
when nobler types of manhood were at his service, his 
work advanced with great rapidity and moral momen- 
tum. In like manner God has revealed his will to 
men through men, using always the best men that were 
available for his service. When he had no better 
types of men available than Jephthah, the half-heathen 
warrior, and Samson, the athlete, he condescended to 
use them in spite of their moral and intellectual im- 
perfections, revealing himself to them and through 
them to others. They were, however, very imperfect 
recipients, interpreters, and revealers of what God im- 
parted to them. But when he had a Moses or a Jere- 
miah or an Isaiah to reveal himself to and through, 
then came messages that are of immeasurable and im- 
mortal value. God is the same in both cases; it is dif- 
ferences in the men, not a difference in God, that 
makes the difference between the book of Judges and 
the book of Isaiah.” 


Samson, in common with other Bible characters, 
is held up for our warning, as much as for our 
admiration or imitation. ‘ He was,” says one, “a 
combination of physical strength and moral weak- 
ness. It was a crude age in which he lived and 
allowance must be made for that fact, but even 
for that age he was deplorably weak and foolish.” 

Samson was a superficial character, whose unique 
record neither inspires with admiration nor en- 
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hances the dignity of Israel’s history at this period. 
Samson was a poor excuse for a leader. He never 
rose to the gravity of his responsibility, nor 
grasped the vital importance of the situation, but 
in an aimless, unmethodical, superficial way spent 
his energies in fruitless efforts. He had no definite 
plan, worked to no settled program, had no special 
end in view; but with a light-hearted, frivolous 
spirit brought disgrace upon himself and reproach 
upon Israel. 

After Judge Samson’s odd course and ignoble 
career, the Lord abandoned the office of judge in 
Israel and we read: “ In those days there was no 
judge in Israel; but every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes.” (Judges 17:6 and 
21:25.) 

We wish to discover in this character study the 
secret of Samson’s peculiar life. Large space is 
devoted to his doings. He lived in an age when 
Israel was overpowered by the Philistines. The 
Israelites had fallen into idolatry, the Ark of the 
Covenant was captured and the high-priest and his 
sons dead. Samson by proverbial feats checked 
the enemy. 

HIS DIVINE MISSION 

An angel appeared to Manoah, his mother, and 
said: ‘ Thou shalt conceive, and bear a son; and 
no razor shall come on his head: for the child shall 
be a Nazarite unto God from the womb: and he 
shall begin to deliver Israel out of the hand of the 
Philistines. (13:5.) 
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Again we read: ‘ And the woman bare a son, 
and called his name Samson: and the child grew, 
and the Lord blessed him. 

And the Spirit of the Lord began to move him 
at times in the camp of Dan between Zorah and 
Kchtaol.” (13 :24-25.) 

Because of the oddities of his life, his grotesque 
performances, his hilarious spirit and his undigni- 
fied freaks, we might conclude Samson’s life was 
a burlesque, did not both the Old and the New 
Testaments recognize his divine commission. In 
the context we see how God was with him before 
his birth and in his death, answering his last prayer 
for tragic vengeance. 

In the memorial chapter of Hebrews the inspired 
author places Samson in the catalogue of Old Tes- 
tament worthies, eloquently asking, in the climax 
of the movement of his burning iliad of faith, 
* What shall I say more? for the time would fail 
me to tell of ,..and of Samson... who 
through faith subdued. kingdoms, wrought right- 
eousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths 
of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped the 
edge of the sword, out of weakness were made 
strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the 
armies of the aliens. (11:33-34.) Adding of the 
martial roster “of whom the world was not 
worthy.” 

A study of the character and career of Samson 
shows us what crude instruments the Lord, because 
of the limited range of choice, sometimes uses in 
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the work of his kingdom. Rough ashlers and pol- 
ished pillars compose the temple. 


HIS MARRIAGE 


“ And Samson went down to Timnath, and saw 
a woman in Timnath of the daughters of the Phil- 
istines. 

“ And he came up, and told his father and his 
mother, and said, I have seen a woman in Timnath 
of the daughters of the Philistines: now therefore 
get her for me to wife. 

“Then his father and his mother said unto him, 
Is there never a woman among the daughters of 
thy brethren, or among all my people, that thou 
goest to take a wife of the uncircumcised Philis- 
tines? And Samson said unto his father, Get her 
for me; for she pleaseth me well. 

But his father and his mother knew not that it 
was of the Lord, that he sought an occasion against 
the Philistines: for at that time the Philistines had 
dominion over Israel.” (14:1-4.) 

Love is as old as Eden. Its antiquity is coéval 
with the primal pair in paradise. Love is the only 
secret of happiness in wedded life. 

The parental protest, often wise, is not always 
heeded. “Get her for me to wife,” prayed Sam- 
son. The Lord’s hand was in the matter. “ His 
father and his mother knew not that it was of the 
Lord.” 

Samson and his parents went to Timnath to 
claim the bride. On the way a lordly lion roared 
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against Samson. The currents of divine power 
rushed through his frame until he was clothed with 
more than a giant’s strength. 

“Then went Samson down, and his father and 
his mother, to Timnath, and came to the vineyards 
of Timnath: and, behold, a young lion roared 
against him. 

*“* And the Spirit of the Lord came mightily upon 
him, and he rent him as he would have rent a kid, 
and he had nothing in his hand: but he told not 
his father or his mother what he had done.” (14: 
5-6.) 

Endued with the rush of power and torrent of 
physical reénforcement that surcharged his being, 
the feat was so easy, “he told not his father and 
mother what he had done,” as they followed on 
behind him. 

Reaching Timnath he seeks the maiden of his 
choice. ‘He talked with the woman and she 
pleased Samson well.” 

After the betrothal he returns for a season to 
his father’s house. 

The record says: ‘“ And after a time he re- 
turned to take her, and he turned aside to see the 
carcass of the lion: and, behold, there was a swarm 
of bees and honey in the carcass of the lion. 

** And he took thereof in his hands, and went on 
eating, and came to his father and mother, and he 
gave them, and they did eat: but he told not them 
that he had taken the honey out of the carcass of 
the lion.” (14:8-9.) 
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The lion’s bones were picked and bleached and 
the skeleton had become an apiary. Wherever 
there are flowers there are bees. Canaan was 
sweet with the breath of flowers and so the land 
swarmed with bees. 

Wherever there is a carcass there are vultures. 
These carrion scavengers had stripped the flesh 
from the bones of the dead monarch and improvised 
a hive for the swarming bees. Samson ate some 
of the honey and gave a portion to his parents, as 
the trio went to the wedding. 

Samson gave a seven days’ feast at the house 
of the bride. ‘ For so used the young men to do.” 
Certain conventionalities obtain among all peoples. 
To observe the polite usages of society is proper ; 
but to be a slave of fashion is folly. Many social 
fads are abominable and are better “ honored in 
their breach, than in their observance,” as Shake- 
speare puts it. 

Samson and his “thirty companions ” beguile 
the hours with riddles and other pastimes. Sam- 
son putting forth one that puzzles them: viz, “ Out 
of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong 
came forth sweet,” promising a prize of “ thirty 
sheets and thirty changes of garments,” if they 
guessed the riddle in the given time — “ within the 
seven days of the feast.” 

It proved a poser. They gave it up and begged 
Samson’s wife to find out its meaning. 

** And Samson said unto them, I will now put 
forth a riddle unto you: if ye can certainly declare 
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it me within the seven days of the feast, and find it 
out, then I will give you thirty sheets and thirty 
change of garments: 

* But if ye cannot declare it me, then shall ye 
give me thirty sheets and thirty change of gar- 
ments. And they said unto him, Put forth thy 
riddle, that we may hear it. 

** And he said unto them, Out of the eater came 
forth meat, and out of the strong came forth sweet- 
ness. And they could rot in three days expound 
the riddle. 

** And it came to pass on the seventh day, that 
they said unto Samson’s wife, Entice thy husband, 
that he may declare unto us the riddle, lest we burn 
thee and thy father’s house with fire: have ye called 
us to take that we have? is it not so? 

** And Samson’s wife wept before him, and said, 
Thou dost but hate me, and lovest me not: thou 
hast put forth a riddle unto the children of my 
people, and has not told it me. And he said unto 
her, Behold, I have not told 7 my father nor my 
mother, and shall I tell z thee? 

** And she wept before him the seven days, while 
their feast lasted: and it came to pass on the 
seventh day, that he told her, because she lay sore 
upon him: and she told the riddle to the children 
of her people.” (14:12-17.) 

** He told her.” “She told . . . the children 
of her people.” Benjamin Franklin said: ‘“ Three 
can keep a secret, if two of them are dead!” 

So the Philistines guessed the riddle; but Sam- 
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son eviscerated their conceit by saying, “ my wife 
told you.” 

“* And the men of the city said unto him on the 
seventh day before the sun went down, What és 
sweeter than honey? and what és stronger than a 
lion? And he said unto them, If ye had not plowed 
with my heifer, ye had not found out my riddle. 
(14:18.) 

See his embarrassing predicament. The boast- 
ful benedict offered a reward, a gift of “ thirty 
sheets and thirty changes of garments.” They 
have expounded the riddle and the groom is morti- 
fied. 

Many a young man gets into trouble right here. 

By prenuptial pretensions he comes to postnup- 
tial grief. 

Better tell the bride-elect you are poor than to 
advertise a fictitious wealth and, Samson-like, rue 
it when too late. 

** And the Spirit of the Lord came upon him, 
and he went down to Ashkelon, and slew thirty men 
of them, and took their spoil, and gave change of 
garments unto them which expounded the riddle.” 
(14:19.) Mark you the language. ‘ The Spirit 
of the Lord ” prompted this deed. 

Samson was mad at his bride for telling the rid- 
dle and piqued because he had to pay the prize. 

“ And his anger was kindled and he went up to 
his father’s house.” In a huff he abandoned the 
bride and went home. This was the first breeze 
in his domestic life. Married life is not always 
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smooth sailing. Samson didn’t get through the 
honeymoon without a clash. 


HIS FREAK WITH THE FOXES 


After a time Samson repented of his rash act 
and went back to his bride, but found her married 
to “ his best man.” 

“But it came to pass within a while after, in 
the time of wheat harvest, that Samson visited his 
wife with a kid, and he said, I will go in to my 
wife into the chamber. But her father would not 
suffer him to go in. 

“ And her father said, I verily thought that thou 
hadst utterly hated her; therefore I gave her to 
thy companion: is not her younger sister fairer 
than she? take her, I pray thee, instead of her.” 
(15 :1-2.) 

Disgruntled, he determined to settle with the 
Philistines for the indignity, and on a level with 
his ability, he plays an incendiary trick on his 
enemies. 

“And Samson went and caught three hundred 
foxes, and took firebrands, and turned tail to tail, 
and put a firebrand in the midst between two tails. 

* And when he had set the brands on fire, he 
let them go into the standing corn of the Philis- 
tines, and burnt up both the shocks, and also the 
standing corn, with the vineyards and olives.” 
(15 :4-5.) 

Some people don’t believe this story of the foxes. 
There is no difficulty in accepting it literally. 
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Eliminate the miraculous from the Bible and you 
destroy its unique power. ‘The supernatural ele- 
ment in the Bible distinguishes it from other books. 

When the Bible says three hundred foxes, it 
means three hundred foxes. Samson is not the 
only one that ever let a lot of foxes loose. Many 
a woman with a wagging tongue has filled a whole 
community with the fire of gossip, worse than the 
firebrands tied to the caudal appendages of the 
fugitive foxes of Samson’s ire. 

It belittles Samson in our eyes to see him stoop 
to this undignified performance, yet it was pro- 
voked by the perfidy of the Philistines. There 
is so much in Samson’s life that is gruesome and un- 
canny that this outlandish freak with the foxes 
does not elicit undue criticism. 

That God had to use such a man in such a 
way is positive proof of the degenerated condition 
of Israel at this time and evidence of the barbaric 
state of their contemporaries, the Philistines. 


SAMSON’S MEMORABLE FIGHT 


* And he found a new jawbone of an ass, and 
put forth his hand, and took it, and slew a thou- 
sand men therewith. 

* And Samson said, With the jawbone of an ass, 
heaps upon heaps, with the jaw of an ass have I 
slain a thousand men.” (15:15-16.) 

This famous fight has given Samson a fame for 
prowess which is proverbial. Three thousand men 
surround him and single-handed he slays a thou- 
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sand. With no trusty sword, but merely the jaw- 
bone of an ass, he worked the awful slaughter. 
“The Spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him.” 
(15:14.) His strength was terrible when omnip- 
otence nerved his arm and energized his massive 
form with Titan power. 

His physical might was miraculous — not mere 
athletic force or giant’s power, but divine dynamics 
operating through human agency. It was all the 
way God had to do his work in this apostate period 
of his ancient people. 


THE GATES OF GAZA 


“And it was told the Gazites, saying, Samson 
is come hither. And they compassed him in, and 
laid wait for him all night in the gate of the city, 
and were quiet all the night, saying, In the morning, 
when it is day, we shall kill him. 

“And Samson lay till midnight, and arose at 
midnight, and took the doors of the gate of the city, 
and the two posts, and went away with them, bar 
and all, and put them upon his shoulders, and 
carried them up to the top of the hill that is before 
Hebron.” (16:2-3.) In the last verse of the 
preceding chapter it says: ** And he judged Israel 
in the days of the Philistines twenty years,” and in 
the first verse of the sixteenth chapter it says, 
“Then went Samson to Gaza, and saw there a har- 
lot, and went in unto her.” So we may judge of 
the deplorable state of Israel’s morals when their 
Judge was so unchaste. 
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The Gazites fancied they had their man securely 
shut in, the gates were locked and bolted. They 
gloated over their imaginary captive, a hopeless 
victim, saying: ‘‘ In the morning when it is day 
we shall kill him.” 

But, lo! At midnight the invincible Samson un- 
hinges the gates of Gaza, and walks off with them, 
leaving the gaping Gazites the wiser for his noc- 
turnal joke. It was on a par with a Hallowe’en 
prank of the present, and doubtless convulsed the 
merry-hearted Samson. The sold Gazites found 
their gate the next morning on. the hill-top 
before Hebron and an army of men was required 
to bring it back. 

Samson had strength, abnormal, prodigious, 
marvelous, but he misdirected it. He spent it in 
impotent channels; he wasted it in foolish ways, 
and hence was a failure. 


DALLYING WITH DELILAH 


In the picture above we have him consorting with 
a harlot and now we. find him enamored of a 
courtesan. “ And it came to pass afterward, 
that he loved a woman in the valley of Sorek, 
whose name was Delilah.” (16:4.) This en- 
chantress threw the spell of her sorcery over the 
amorous judge and swayed the Hercules by her 
subtle power. The lords of the Philistines bribed 
her to entice her lover into the meshes of captiv- 
ity. 

‘And Delilah said to Samson, Tell me, I pray 
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thee, wherein thy great strength lieth, and where- 
with thou mightest be bound to afflict thee. 

** And Samson said unto her, if they bind me 
with seven green withes that were never dried, then 
shall I be weak, and be as another man. 

“Then the lords of the Philistines brought up 
to her seven green withes which had not been dried, 
and she bound him with them. 

“Now there were men lying in wait, abiding 
with her in the chamber. And she said unto him, 
The Philistines be upon thee, Samson. And _ he 
brake the withes, as a thread of tow is broken when 
it toucheth the fire. So his strength was not 
known.” (16:6-9.) 

Samson laughed at the trick. Delilah, however, 
did not give up. 

** And Delilah said unto Samson, Behold, thou 
hast mocked me, and told me lies: now tell me, I 
pray thee, wherewith thou mightest be bound. 

** And he said unto her, If they bind me fast 
with new ropes that never were occupied, then 
shall I be weak, and be as another man. 

* Delilah therefore took new ropes, and bound 
him therewith, and said unto him, The Philistines 
be upon thee, Samson. And there were liers in 
wait abiding in the chamber. And he brake them 
from off his arms like a thread.” (16:10-12.) 

Samson still dallied with temptation and flip- 
pantly dealt with his temptress, who still urged 
him to tell her the secret of his strength. 

* And Delilah said unto Samson, Hitherto thou 
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hast mocked me, and told me lies: tell me where- 
with thou mightest be bound. And he said unto 
her, If thou weavest the seven locks of my head 
with the web. 

“¢ And she fastened ¢t with the pin, and said unto 
him, The Philistines be upon thee, Samson. And 
he awaked out of his sleep, and went away with the 
pin of the beam, and with the web.” (16 :13-14.) 

Fooled again, but not foiled, the artful siren per- 
sisted in her effort to discover the unknown rea- 
son for his gigantic power. ‘“ And she said unto 
him, How canst thou say, I love thee, when thine 
heart 7s not with me? Thou hast mocked me these 
three times, and hast not told me wherein thy great 
strength lieth. 

* And it came to pass, when she pressed him 
daily with her words, and urged him, so that his 
soul was vexed unto death; 

That he told her all his heart, and said unto 
her, There hath not come a razor upon mine head ; 
for I have been a Nazarite unto God from my 
mother’s womb: if I be shaven, then my strength 
will go from me, and I shall become weak, and be 
like any other man.” (16:15-17.) 

Ah! Fatal confession! The secret of his 
divine strength is out. He has dallied with temp- 
tation and gone one step too far. Alas, he is 
ensnared in the relentless coils of the temptress and 
is impotent to recall the suicidal blunder. The 
man in the boat above the rapids may go a little 
too far to liberate himself from the cannibal grasp 
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of the flood and his hapless bark sweeps over the 
falls ; so Samson little by little has come under the 
power of his charmer, heedless of his danger, un- 
til he is hopelessly doomed. 

“And when Delilah saw that he had told her 
all his heart, she sent and called for the lords of 
the Philistines, saying, Come up this once, for he 
hath shewed me all his heart. Then the lords of 
the Philistines came up unto her, and brought 
money in their hand. 

** And she made him sleep upon her knees; and 
she called for a man, and she caused him to shave 
off the seven locks of his head; and she began 
to afflict him, and his strength went from him. 

“And she said, The Philistines be upon thee, 
Samson. And he awoke out of his sleep, and said, 
I will go out as at other times before, and shake 
myself. And he wist not that the Lorp was de- 
parted from him.” (16:18-20.) 

Sad picture, pathetic plight: an armorless 
knight,— a wingless eagle—a_ clawless lion. 
* But the Philistines took him, and put out his 
eyes, and brought him down to Gaza, and bound 
him with fetters of brass; and he did grind in the 
prison house.” (16:21.) Samson shorn of his 
strength — the quondam giant grinding grist at 
Gaza, powerless, paralyzed —“‘ The Lord was de- 
parted from him.” 

The tonsured Samson, with his locks, the em- 
blems of his Nazarite vow, gone, is impotent to re- 
sist the indignities of his enemies. The world 
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knows when a man has power. The pew knows 
when the preacher’s power is lacking. 

The picture of Samson, with thaumaturgic feats 
of strength putting to confusion his foes, and Sam- 
son blind and bound grinding at Gaza seems in- 
credulous: but such is the havoc sin works in one’s 
life in a short time. Beware of Samson-like dally- 
ing with sin. 

See that man playing the réle of Samson with 
the wineglass. At first he laughs at the idea of 
his ever becoming the slave of strong drink. He 
is dallying with the wine-cup. It is the “ withes,” 
the “new ropes,” the “web” that Samson ex- 
perimented with. He treats the matter lightly, 
as did his patron saint, Samson. 

Now see the man a confirmed drunkard, reduced 
to poverty and brought to shame. See his little 
baby in its coffin. The good women have dressed 
her and laid her out. See the drink-crazed father 
steal into the room and take the tiny shoes from 
the little one’s feet, and stagger away to pawn 
them for another drink. It is Samson bereft of 
his locks. 

See that young man playing cards, indifferent 
to his peril. First the social game in the parlor. 
He scouts the puritanical notion of the preacher 
that there is any harm in an innocent game of 
cards. He is repeating Samson’s experience. 
~ Now, look at the old gambler, his home staked in 
the game. Lost! <A _ pistol shot—the end: 
Samson shorn of his hair. 


. 
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HIS TRAGIC END 


“ Howbeit the hair of his head began to grow 
again after he was shaven. 

“ Then the lords of the Philistines gathered them 
together for to offer a great sacrifice unto Dagon 
their god, and to rejoice: for they said, Our god 
hath delivered Samson our enemy into our hand. 

“And when the people saw him, they praised 
their god: for they said, Our god hath delivered 
into our hands our enemy, and the destroyer of 
our country, which slew many of us. 

** And it came to pass, when their hearts were 
merry, that they said, Call for Samson, that he 
may make us sport. And they called for Samson 
out of the prison house; and he made them sport: 
and they set him between the pillars. 

** And Samson said unto the lad that held him 
by the hand, Suffer me that I may feel the pillars 
whereupon the house standeth, that I may lean 
upon them. 

*“* Now the house was full of men and women; 
and all the lords of the Philistines were there; and 
there were upon the roof about three thousand 
men and women, that beheld while Samson made 
sport. 

** And Samson called unto the Lorn, and said, 
O Lord Gov, remember me, I pray thee, and 
strengthen me, I pray thee, only this once, O God, 
that I may be at once avenged of the Philistines 
for my two eyes. 
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“ And Samson took hold of the two middle pillars 
upon which the house stood, and on which it was 
borne up, of the one with his right hand, and of 
the other with his left. 

* And Samson said, Let me die with the Philis- 
tines. And he bowed himself with all his might ; 
and the house fell upon the lords, and upon all 
the people that were therein. So the dead which 
he slew at his death were more than they which he 
slew in his life. 

“Then his brethren and all the house of his 
father came down, and took him, and brought 
him up, and buried him between Zorah and Eshtaol 
in the burying place of Manoah his father. And 
he judged Israel twenty years.” (16:22-31.) 

Victory, but ruinous. ‘So the dead, which he 
slew at his death, were more than they which he 
slew in life.” 

Samson’s life was superficial, his death was 
tragic. He prayed to God for a return of his 
old-time power and the Lord made tense his frame 
with destructive energy and in a last triumphant 
effort he overthrew the*pagan temple, destroying 
his enemies and dying amidst the debris. There 
is something sublimely thrilling and exquisitely 
touching about this picture of the tragic end of 
Samson — victory, but at the price of his own 
life. 

“ General,” remarked an officer to Napoleon, 
after a disastrous battle, “ we gained the victory.” 
** Yes,” replied Napoleon, ‘‘ but a few more such 
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victories and Napoleon’s star is set forever.” 
Pyrrhus similarly made answer, when speaking of 
a costly victory. ‘ A few more such victories and 
we are undone.” 

There are victories and victories. Not every 
victory is signal. You may flatter yourself that 
you have gained the victory over your wife’s solic- 
itude about your spiritual condition; but it may 
be a lamentable victory. Time was when she 
pleaded with you to be a Christian, and you put 
her off, and when, after years of fruitless efforts 
to get you to surrender your life, she became dis- 
couraged and turned her attention to the children’s 
spiritual welfare, you congratulated yourself that 
she had ceased to worry you about religion. ; 

You gained a fancied victory, but the time will 
come when the doctor at your bedside will shake 
his head and say to the watchers by your couch, 
“No hope; he can’t last ’till morning.” Then, 
you would give all you possess to make peace with 
God, but ’twill be, alas, too late! 

Or you have gone through the revival services, 
untouched by the gospel message, unmoved by the 
revival scenes. You were glad when the meeting 
closed and felt relieved when the evangelist was 
gone, for you were ill at ease while the services 
continued. 

Ah, you have stouted it out in a score of re- 
vivals and imagined you were strong-minded, self- 
controlled to be able to resist the special efforts 
and earnest appeals under which others surrend- 
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ered, and complacently boasted, “‘I gained the 
victory.” 

But the time will come when the grim peaks of 
eternity will loom in frowning awe before you and 
you would give the world, were it yours, to have 
the pearly gates swing ajar and permit you to 
see the vision the dying Stephen saw. 

Samson gained a victory, but the penalty was 
death. His life is a commentary on the bane of 
taking life frivolously. Like the rifted lute, so 
his life was gradually rendered worthless by the 
vital defect in his character. 


“Tt is the little rift within the lute, 
That by and bye will make the music mute, 
And ever widening slowly silence all.” 


CHAPTER VII 
A HEROINE AMONG THE SAINTS 


Ahasuerus or Xerxes, the Persian king, in the 
third year of his reign, gave a royal feast to the 
nobles and princes of the one hundred and twenty- 
seven provinces that composed his kingdom. 
“This feast lasted,’ we are told “ one hundred 
and eighty days.” 

** Now it came to pass in the day of Ahasuerus, 
(this 2s Ahasuerus which reigned, from India even 
unto Ethiopia, over an hundred and seven and 
twenty provinces) : 

“ That in those days, when the king Ahasuerus 
sat on the throne of his kingdom, which was in 
Shushan the palace, — 

“In the third year of his reign, he made a feast 
unto all his princes and his servants; the power 
of Persia and Media, the nobles and princes of the 
provinces, being before him: 

“When he shewed the riches of his glorious 
kingdom and the honor of his excellent majesty 
many days, even an hundred and fourscore days.” 
(Esther 1:1-4.) Immediately after this general 
festival the king made a special function of a week 
for the nobility at the palace. ‘The company 
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“embracing ... his immediate cabinet and 
court.” 

“And when these days were expired, the king 
made a feast unto all the people that were present 
in Shushan the palace, both unto great and small, 
seven days, in the court of the garden of the king’s 
palace; 

“ Where were white, green, and blue hangings, 
fastened with cords of fine linen and purple to 
silver rings and pillars of marble: the beds were 
of gold and silver, upon a pavement of red, and 
blue, and white, and black, marble. 

* And they gave them drink in vessels of gold, 
(the vessels being diverse one from another,) and 
royal wine in abundance, according to the state 
of the king. 

“And the drinking was according to the law; 
none did compel: for so the king had appointed 
to all the officers of his house, that they should 
do according to every man’s pleasure.” (1:5-8.) 

On the seventh day of the feast, when the king 
and his convivial guests were inflamed by wine, 
Ahasuerus commanded that Vashti, the queen, 
come into the presence of the merry-hearted lords 
of the banquet-hall, to display her rare beauty 
and regal charms. 

“On the seventh day, when the heart of the king 
was merry with wine, he commanded Mehuman, 
Biztha, Harbona, Bigtha, and Abagtha, Zethar, 
and Carcas, the seven chamberlains that served in 
the presence of Ahasuerus the king, 
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“To bring Vashti the queen before the king 
with the crown royal, to show the people and the 
princes her beauty: for she was fair to look on.” 
(1:10-11.) 

“This coarse order of the king the noble Vashti 
refused to obey.” She refused to be exhibited as 
a woman of voluptuous charms to wanton eyes. 
She was Queen Vashti. ‘ Also Vashti the queen 
made a feast for the women in the royal house 
which belonged to king Ahasuerus.” (1:9.) 
* But the queen Vashti refused to come at the 
king’s commandment by his chamberlains.” 
Clzl2>) 

Her refusal angered Ahasuerus. ‘ Therefore 
was the king very wroth, and his anger burned 
in him.” (1:12.) 

We admire the moral courage and queenly dig- 
nity of Vashti. She exalted womanhood. She 
preferred womanly honor to queenly renown. 
Vashti’s illustrious example is worthy of imita- 
tion by her sex. Queen Vashti deserves unstinted 
tribute for the commendable manner in which she 
glorified true womanhood. 

When the king counseled with his dissolute ad- 
visers what course was best to pursue in view of 
his offended dignity and insulted majesty, the 
wily courtiers, with a show of wounded pride and 
mock fear, suggested the wisdom of the prompt 
deposition of the disobedient queen. Poor abused 
profligates! Poor wife-ridden princes of Persia! 
Poor suffragette sufferers! Poor men! 
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You need a royal decree to counteract the in- 
subordinate example of the self-willed Vashti. 

“Then the king said to the wise men, which 
knew the times (for so was the king’s manner 
toward all that knew law and judgment: 

“ And the next unto him was Carshena, Shethar, 
Admatha, Tarshish, Meres, Marsena, and Memu- 
can, the seven princes of Persia and Media, which 
saw the king’s face, and which sat the first in the 
kingdom ;) 

“What shall we do unto the queen Vashti ac- 
cording to law, because she hath not performed 
the commandment of the king Ahasuerus by the 
chamberlains? 

* And Memucan answered before the king and 
the princes, Vashti the queen hath not done wrong 
to the king only, but also to all the princes, and to 
all the people that are in all the provinces of the 
king Ahasuerus. 

“For this deed of the queen shall come abroad 
unto all women, so that they shall despise their 
husbands in their eyes, when it shall be reported, 
The king Ahasuerus commanded Vashti the queen 
to be brought in before him, but she came not. 

“ Likewise shall the ladies of Persia and Media 
say this day unto all the king’s princes, which 
have heard of the deed of the queen. Thus shall 
there arise too much contempt and wrath. 

“Tf it please the king, let there go a royal com- 
mandment from him, and let it be written among 
the laws of the Persians and the Medes, that it 
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be not altered, That Vashti come no more before 
king Ahasuerus; and let the king give her royal 
estate unto another that is better than she. 

“And when the king’s decree which he shall 
make shall be published throughout all his em- 
pire (for it is great,) all the wives shall give. to 
their husbands honor, both to great and small. 

“And the saying pleased the king and the 
princes ; and the king did according to the word of 
Memucan: 

** For he sent letters into all the king’s provinces, 
into every province according to the writing 
thereof, and to every people after their language, 
that every man should bear rule in his own house, 
and that it should be published according to the 
language of every people.” (1:13-25.) 

When the festive days were ended and the king 
awoke to the fact that he was queenless, his “ serv- 
ants that ministered unto him” said “ Let there 
be fair young virgins sought for the king: 

* And let the king appoint officers in all the 
provinces of his kingdom, that they may gather 
together all the fair young virgins unto Shushan 
the palace, to the house of the women, unto the 
custody of Hege the king’s chamberlain, keeper of 
the women; and let their things for purification be 
given them: 

“And let the maiden which pleaseth the king 
be queen instead of Vashti. And the thing pleased 
the king; and he did so.” (2:2-4.) 

Mordecai, a captive Jew and an officer of the 
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palace, “ Brought up Hadassah, that is, Esther, 
his uncle’s daughter: for she had neither father 
nor mother, and the maid was fair and beautiful ; 
whom Mordecai, when her father and mother were 
dead, took for his own daughter.” (2:7.) 

Hege, the king’s chamberlain, who had the 
custody of the maidens during their protracted 
ceremonials of purification in the house of the 
women in the palace of Shushan, was pleased with 
Esther and showed her preference over the other 
virgins from the king’s realm. ‘ And the maiden 
pleased him, and she obtained kindness of him; 
and he speedily gave her her things for purification, 
with such things as belonged to her, and seven 
maidens, which were meet to be given her, out of 
the king’s house: and he preferred her and her 
maids unto the best place of the house of the 
women.” (2:9.) 

Upon the wise advice of Mordecai, her cousin, 
Esther concealed the fact that she was a Jewess, 
so as not to prejudice her case or discount her 
charms in the eyes of the king. ‘* Esther had not 
shewed her people nor her kindred: for Mordecai 
had charged her that she should not shew it.” 
(2:10.) 

Maiden after maiden was presented unto the 
king, only to be disappointed and pass on into 
the royal harem, for in none of them he delighted. 

When Esther’s turn came to go before the king, 
she did not count on artificial charms to win ap- 
proval, but relied upon her native beauty and 
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feminine graces to attract the eye and woo the 
heart of the king. 

She was a dream of maidenly loveliness. Hegai, 
the chamberlain, was fascinated by her charms 
when he first saw her, but now, after the months 
of her ceremonial purification, her personal ap- 
pearance was divinely fair. ‘ And Esther obtained 
favor in the sight of all them that looked upon 
her.” (2:15.) Surely Ahasuerus will recognize 
her irresistible beauty and own the spell of her 
resistless charms. 

“So Esther was taken unto king Ahasuerus into 
his house royal in the tenth month, which is the 
month Tebeth, in the seventh year of his reign. 

“And the king loved Esther above all the 
women, and she obtained grace and favor in his 
sight more than all the virgins; so that he set the 
royal crown upon her head, and made her queen 
instead of Vashti.” (2:16-17.) Thus did the 
orphan Jewish maid. become a mighty monarch’s 
queen. 

Let us notice the dramatis persone in this book. 
Observe, 

HAMAN 

** After these things did king Ahasuerus promote 
Haman the son of Hammedatha the Agagite, and 
advanced him, and set his seat above all the princes 
that were with him.” (3:1.) 

In this sacred history Haman is introduced into 
the narrative without mention of his previous life, 
or the immediate cause of his promotion. 
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He is the king’s favorite, and the people hail 
his official exaltation with the usual demonstration 
of respect, with the exception of Mordecai. ‘‘ And 
all the king’s servants, that were in the king’s 
gate, bowed, and reverenced Haman: for the king 
had so commanded concerning him. But Mor- 
decai bowed not, nor did him reverence.” (3:3.) 

This lack of courtesy rankled in the bosom of 
Haman. He was “ full of wrath.” When Mor- 
decai was questioned as to why he failed to follow 
the prevailing usage and bowed not, nor reverenced 
Haman, his answer was “ he was a Jew.” 

Haman sought to retaliate his grievance by ex- 
terminating the entire people. “ He thought 
scorn to lay hands on Mordecai alone wherefore 
Haman sought to destroy all the Jews that were 
throughout the whole kingdom of Ahasuerus, even 
the people of Mordecai.” (3:6.) 

** And Haman said unto king Ahasuerus, There 
is a certain people scattered abroad and dispersed 
among the people in all the provinces of thy king- 
dom; and their laws are diverse from all people; 
neither keep they the king’s laws: therefore it is 
not for the king’s profit to suffer them. 

“ Tf it please the king, let it be written that they 
may be destroyed: and I will pay ten thousand 
talents of silver to the hands of those that have 
the charge of the business to bring it into the 
king’s treasuries.” (3 :8-9.) 

The king gave official sanction to this wholesale 
massacre, “And the king took his ring from 
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his hand and gave it unto Haman the son of Ham- 
medatha the Agagite, the Jews’ enemy. 

* And the king said unto Haman, The silver is 
given to thee, the people also, to do with them as 
it seemeth good to thee.” (3:10-11.) 

This signet ring clothed crafty Haman with 
authority to execute his wicked plot. 

The lofty promotion of Haman to the premier- 
ship of Persia was marred by the one fact that 
Mordecai would not pay him obeisance. “ Yet 
all this availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mor- 
decai the Jew sitting at the king’s gate.” (5:13.) 
This daily indignity of Mordecai towards Haman 
filled the premier’s mind with jealous rage and 
poisoned his heart with relentless hatred towards 
the obdurate Jew. 

Haman is a striking example of the bane of 
inordinate vanity and the unsatisfactory nature 
of worldly ambition. Haman had all that heart 
could wish. He was elevated to the highest office 
in the kingdom. He had honor and wealth and 
power. His authority was second only to the 
king’s. Yet all this royal promotion was as 
“ nothing,” because Mordecai refused to pay him 
homage. 

MORDECAI 

“When Mordecai perceived all that was done, 
Mordecai rent his clothes and put on sackcloth 
with ashes and went out into the midst of the 
city and cried with a loud and bitter cry.” (4:1.) 

The terrible decree filled the Jews with con- 
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sternation. Mordecai, in common with his peo- 
ple, felt the impending ruin of the Jewish race 
and was sorely troubled, and in his extremity 
prayed Esther to intercede in behalf of her peo- 
ple. 

Esther made answer: ‘ All the king’s servants, 
and the people of the king’s provinces, do know, 
that whosoever, whether man or woman, shall 
come unto the king into the inner court, who is 
not called, there is one law of his to put him to 
death, except such to whom the king shall hold out 
the golden sceptre, that he may live: but I have 
not been called to come in unto the king these 
thirty days.” (4:11.) 

When Mordecai received this message he sent 
Esther this reply: ‘* Then Mordecai commanded 
to answer Esther, Think not with thyself that thou 
shalt escape in the king’s house, more than all the 
Jews. 

** For if thou altogether holdest thy peace at this 
time, then shall there enlargement and deliverance 
arise to the Jews from another place; but thou and 
thy father’s house shall, be destroyed; and who 
knoweth whether thou art come to the kingdom for 
such a time as this?” (4:13-14.) 

Then Esther bade Mordecai gather the Jews 
of Shushan together to fast for three days and 
nights for her, while she and her maidens would 
do likewise. She realized the gravity of the situa- 
tion, but brave, beautiful woman, she resolved to 
venture into the king’s presence uninvited! 
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ESTHER 


“So will I go in unto the king, which is not ac- 
cording to the law; and if I perish, I perish.” 
(4:16. ) 

Truer, braver words never fell from a woman’s 
lips. Oriental monarchs were despotic. To come 
unannounced into the Persian king’s presence was 
a capital offence. The intruder was instantly put 
to death unless the sovereign extended his golden 
scepter, which was a token of royal approval. 
Oriental custom forbade women entering the inner 
regal chamber at all, so it was doubly hazardous 
for Esther to venture before the king. 

So when she says: ‘So will I go in unto the 
king, which is not according to the law,” and added, 
“if I perish, I perish,” it was no tame acting, no 
blind banter; but a desperate resolve, a holy dar- 
ing, showing her loyalty to her people, her fidelity 
to duty, and as sublime courage as ever animated 
the breast of a heroic woman. It was a coura- 
geous réle— an example of moral heroism unsur- 
passed in sacred annals. 

See her clad in royal apparel, ready to go un- 
bidden before the king. Ordinarily she was ex- 
quisitely beautiful, with native charms to which 
the eye of love surrendered; but upon this mo- 
mentous occasion, I daresay, she was divinely fair. 
Her sorrow softened her features and her anxiety 
added lines of loveliness that no limner’s brush 
could equal. Behold her as she stands regally 
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arrayed, a vision of womanly grace and a dream 
of queenly beauty, fairer by far than any comely 
maiden in the royal harem. 

Will the voluptuous king capitulate to the ir- 
resistible charms of his favorite; will he be fascin- 
ated by the magic spell of her enchanting beauty? 
Or will he frown upon the unwonted act of Esther 
and punish the heroine for her temerity with the 
penalty of death? 

So much depends upon the answer. ‘The life of 
the Jewish race was at stake. Oh, that Morde- 
cai’s words may prove true. “ Who knoweth 
whether thou art come into the kingdom for such 
a time as this?” It was a critical moment. Upon 
the outcome hinged the destiny of Esther and her 
people. Oh, the suspense of the venture! “ The 
altars where her people prayed were still wet with 
the tears of their grief,” says one. 

Esther had counted the cost. She knew the 
fearful risk she was taking. She understood that 
on the raising or with the lowering of the little 
golden-tipped rod in Ahasuerus’ hand depended 
her fate. Still she never faltered, but with a firm 
step and queenly dignity approached the king. 
When his eyes rested upon the vision of enravish- 
ing beauty, he was mastered by the wizard power 
of her queenly charms and extended the golden 
scepter to Esther, which she touched. O divine 
moment! O blissful crisis! 

“Now it came to pass on the third day, that 
Esther put on her royal apparel, and stood in the 
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inner court of the king’s house, over against the 
king’s house: and the king sat upon his royal 
throne in the royal house, over against the gate of 
the house. 

** And it was so, when the king saw Esther the 
queen standing in the court, that she obtained 
favor in his sight: and the king held out to Esther 
the golden scepter that was in his hand. So 
Esther drew near, and touched the top of the 
scepter.” (5:1-2.) 

It is said, “ Sacrifice is the soul of heroism.” 
Esther’s pleading for her people is one of the 
most illustrious examples of self-immolation re- 
corded in the pages of sacred or profane history. 
Never were more heroic words spoken than the 
language of Esther’s resolution, “ So will I go in 
unto the king, which is not according to the law 
and if I perish, I perish.” These words justify 
the selection of our subject: Esther, or A Heroine 
among the Saints. 

Observe, 

“Then said the king unto her, What wilt thou, 
queen Esther? and what zs thy request? it shall be 
even given thee to the half of the kingdom. 

“And Esther answered, If it seem good unto 
the king, let the king and Haman come this day 
unto the banquet that I have prepared for him. 

“Then the king said, Cause Haman to make 
haste, that he may do as Esther hath said.” (5: 
3-5.) 
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THE PROVIDENTIAL CULMINATION OF THE 
STORY 

The king divined, when the beautiful Esther 
came into his presence uncalled, that some secret 
sorrow troubled her and said, “ What wilt thou, 
Queen Esther?” And when the king and Haman 
were at her banquet for the twain, Ahasuerus 
still saw that she had not ventured into his pres- 
ence unbidden merely to invite him and Haman 
to her banquet and so he renewed his question. 
“What is thy petition? ” 

* So the king and Haman came to the banquet 
that Esther had prepared. 

** And the king said unto Esther at the banquet 
of wine, What is thy petition? and it shall be 
granted thee; and what és thy request? even to the 
half of the kingdom it shall be performed. 

“Then answered Esther, and said, My petition 
and my request 2s; 

“Tf I have found favor in the sight of the king, 
and if it please the king to grant my petition, and 
to perform my request, let the king and Haman 
come to the banquet that I shall prepare for them, 
and I will do tomorrow as the king hath said.” 
(5:5-8.) “Come again tomorrow to a banquet,” 
was her answer. 

Let us glance at the incidents between today 
and tomorrow and study their providential im- 
port. Haman was intoxicated with the honor of 
being the only guest beside the king to the queen’s 
banquet. 
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“Then went Haman forth that day joyful and 
with a glad heart . . . And when he came home, 
he sent and called for his friends, and Zeresh his 
wife. 

“And Haman told them of the glory of his 
riches, and the multitude of his children, and all 
the things wherein the king had promoted him, 
and how he had advanced him above the princes 
and servants of the king. 

“Haman said moreover, Yea, Esther the queen 
did let no man come in with the king unto the 
banquet that she had prepared but myself; and 
tomorrow am I invited unto her also with the 
king.” (5:9-12.) 

He had reached the dizzy pinnacle of promotion 
and pleasure. He was riding the crest of the 
wave of human success and prosperity. One 
thing only marred his happiness — Mordecai 
failed to bow the knee. ‘“‘ But when Haman saw 
Mordecai in the king’s gate, that he stood not up, 
nor moved for him, he was full of indignation 
against Mordecai.” (5:10.) 

This was the skeleton at his feast. Worldly 
ambition is never satisfied. Haman crowned with 
unmatched honors is so consumed with jealousy 
towards Mordecai that he spends his time in try- 
ing to invent a way to compass his overthrow, 
rather than enjoying the glory he shares without 
a rival. 

Look at the pitiful picture of his volcanic 
hatred. ‘Then said Zeresh his wife and all his 
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friends unto him, Let a gallows be made of fifty 
cubits high, and tomorrow speak thou unto the 
king that Mordecai may be hanged thereon: then 
go thou in merrily with the king unto the banquet. 
And the thing pleased Haman; and he caused the 
gallows to be made.” (5:14.) He went in to the 
scaffold business. The building of gallows does 
not befit a prime minister of a great empire. Ha- 
man, beware! 

At this juncture God takes a hand and the 
dénouement of the story begins to unfold. 
Though the name of God is not mentioned in the 
book of Esther, the hand of God is plainly seen 
in its pages. 

On the night after the banquet the king could 
not sleep. God was the author of his insomnia. 

** On that night could not the king sleep, and he 
commanded to bring the book of records of the 
chronicles; and they were read before the king. 

** And it was found written, that Mordecai had 
told of Bigthana and Teresh, two of the king’s 
chamberlains, the keepers of the door, who sought 
to lay hand on the king Ahasuerus.” 

“ And the king said, What honor and dignity 
hath been done to Mordecai for this? Then said 
the king’s servants that ministered unto him, 
There is nothing done for him.” (6:1-3.) 

Notice the steps leading to the undoing of the 
plot of the wicked Haman. First, God has given 
Queen Esther favor with the king and by driving 
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slumber from his eyelids on this critical night put 
Mordecai in line for belated promotion. 

Enter Haman. His heart is full of undying 
hatred for Mordecai, the Jew. Haman has come 
to ask the king to let him hang Mordecai on the 
new-made gallows. 

How well God times his providences. One night 
sooner and Haman’s request would have been 
granted; but not tonight, as the records have been 
read and the sleepless king learned that Mordecai 
had saved his life and never been rewarded for the 
faithful deed. 

“ And the king said, Who ts in the court? Now 
Haman was come into the outward court of the 
king’s house, to speak unto the king to hang 
Mordecai on the gallows that he had prepared 
for him. 

** And the king’s servants said unto him, Behold, 
Haman standeth in the court. And the king said, 
Let him come in.” (6:4-5.) 

Now comes the paradox of providence or the 
startling coincidence of the story. 

Haman is full of self and lost in thoughts of his 
own welfare and it makes his divine undoing all 
the more summary. 

“So Haman came in. And the king said unto 
him, What shall be done unto the man whom the 
king delighteth to honor? Now Haman thought 
in his heart, To whom would the king delight to 
do honor more than to myself? 
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“ And Haman answered the king, For the man 
whom the king delighteth to honor, 

“Let the royal apparel be brought which the 
king wseth to wear, and the horse that the king 
rideth upon, and the crown royal which is set upon 
his head: 

“ And let this apparel and horse be delivered 
to the hand of one of the king’s most noble princes, 
that they may array the man withal whom the king 
delighteth to honor, and bring him on horseback 
through the street of the city, and proclaim before 
him, Thus shall it be done to the man whom the 
king delighteth to honor. 

* Then the king said to Haman, Make haste, 
and take the apparel and the horse, as thou hast 
said, and do even so to Mordecai the Jew, that 
sitteth at the king’s gate: let nothing fail of all 
that thou hast spoken. 

“Then took Haman the apparel and the horse, 
and arrayed Mordecai, and brought him on horse- 
back through the street of the city, and pro- 
claimed before him, Thus shall it be done unto the 
man whom the king delighteth to honor.” (6: 
6-11.) ; 

The catastrophe stunned Haman by the terrible 
turn. It was like a thunderbolt from a clear sky. 
The shock was awful. The crestfallen, humiliated, 
defeated Haman is made a pitiful spectacle as he 
conducts his exalted enemy through the streets. 

Oh, it seems incredible from what lofty heights 
of unhallowed ambition men Haman-like may be 
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hurled in a moment. Haman’s despicable example 
alone should suffice to show imitators of his vault- 
ing ambition the folly of their course. Mordecai, 
full of honors, stops at the king’s gate, but Ha- 
man, in ignoble shame, hastens home to tell his 
family the story of his grief. 

* And Mordecai came again to the king’s gate. 
But Haman hasted to his house mourning, and 
having his head covered. 

“ And Haman told Zeresh his wife and all his 
friends every thing that had befallen him. Then 
said his wise men and Zeresh his wife unto him, 
If Mordecai be of the seed of the Jews, before 
whom thou hast begun to fall, thou shalt not pre- 
vail against him, but shalt surely fall before him.” 
(6 :12-13. ) 

On the morrow, the second banquet given by 
Esther to the king and Haman proves full of 
tragic surprise. The king again inquired of 
Esther the cause of her trouble. 

“So the king and Haman came to banquet with 
Esther the queen. 

“ And the king said again unto Esther on the 
second day at the banquet of wine, What is thy 
petition, queen Esther? and it shall be granted 
thee; and what is thy request? and it shall be per- 
formed, even to the half of the kingdom. (7:1-2.) 

This was what metaphysicians at present call 
the “ psychological moment”’; better still, God’s 
time to take part. Esther, with wise diplomacy, 
had waited until the opportune moment to disclose 
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the burden that weighed upon her heart to the 
sympathetic king. 

“Then Esther the queen answered and said, 
If I have found favor in thy sight, O king, and if 
it please the king, let my life be given me at my 
petition, and my people at my request: 

“For we are sold, I and my people, to be de- 
stroyed, to be slain, and to perish. But if we had 
been sold for bondmen and bondwomen, I had held 
my tongue, although the enemy could not counter- 
vail the king’s damage.” 

As Ahasuerus heard these words of the enslave- 
ment of his beautiful queen and her people, the 
aroused king was highly incensed at the bold 
effrontery of the unknown instigator of the nefari- 
ous plot and he was quick to act: ‘ Who is he, 
and where is he, that durst presume in his heart 
to do so? 

** And Esther said, The adversary and enemy 
is this wicked Haman.” (7:5-6.) 

In cowering fear Haman heard the awful charge 
of the queen and realized his impending doom. 
“ Then Haman was afraid before the king and the 
queen.” (7:6.) 

The king’s anger was hot. “ And the king aris- 
ing from the banquet of wine in his wrath went 
into the palace garden.” (7:7.) He wanted a 
moment to think. He must be sure he could be- 
lieve his ears. The revelation of the queen seemed 
incredible. What! Haman, my trusted grand 
vizier an ingrate? 
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Haman in a palsy of fear importuned the queen 
to save his life. He fell on the bed beside the 
queen and begged for mercy. The king, return- 
ing, is outraged by the questionable sight and 
shouts in his rage, “‘ Will he force the queen before 
me in the house?” ‘ As the word went out of 
the king’s mouth, they covered Haman’s face.” 
(7:8.) 

What a sight! What a fall! Was ever an 
overthrow more complete? From the intoxicating 
peaks of pleasure and place, to the lowest depths 
of despair. 

A chamberlain told the king of the gallows 
Haman had erected for Mordecai. ‘ Hang him 
thereon!” thundered the irate king. 

** So they hanged Haman on the gallows that he 
had prepared for Mordecai. Then was the king’s 
wrath pacified.” (7:10.) 

Mordecai becomes prime minister of Ahasuerus 
in Haman’s place. ‘“ And the king took off his 
ring which he had taken from Haman, and gave 
it unto Mordecai,” (8:2.) and the decree for the 
massacre of the Jews was reversed. 

* And Mordecai went out from the presence 
of the king in royal apparel of blue and white, and 
with a great crown of gold, and with a garment 
of fine linen and purple: and the city of Shushan 
rejoiced and was glad. 

“The Jews had light, and gladness, and joy, 
and honor. 

* And in every province, and in every city, 
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whithersoever the king’s commandment and his 
decree came, the Jews had joy and gladness, a 
feast and a good day. And many of the people 
of the land became Jews; for the fear of the 
Jews fell upon them.” (8:15-17.) 

To commemorate the providential preservation 
of the Jewish race in this hour of great peril, the 
feast of Purim was established, which has been 
annually observed by the Jews to the present time. 

“ Wherefore they called these days Purim after 
the name of Pur. Therefore for all the words of 
this letter, and of that which they had seen con- 
cerning this matter, and which had come unto 
them, 

“The Jews ordained, and took upon them, and 
upon their seed, and upon all such as joined them- 
selves unto them, so as it should not fail, that they 
would keep these two days according to their 
writing, and according to their appointed time 
every year; 

“And that these days should be remembered 
and kept throughout every generation, every 
family, every province, and every city; and that 
these days of Purim should not fail from among 
the Jews, nor the memorial of them perish from 
their seed. 

“Then Esther the queen, the daughter of Abi- 
hail, and Mordecai the Jew, wrote with all author- 
ity, to confirm this second letter of Purim. 

* And he sent the letters unto all the Jews, to 
the hundred twenty and seven provinces of the 
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kingdom of Ahasuerus, with words of peace and 
truth, 

“To confirm these days of Purim in their times 
appoimted, according as Mordecai the Jew and 
Esther the queen had enjoined them, and as they 
had decreed for themselves and for their seed, the 
matters of the fastings and their cry. 

*“ And the decree of Esther confirmed these mat- 
ters of Purim: and it was written in the book.” 
(9 :26-32. ) 

Esther is the heroine of this story. It is called, 
“The Book of Esther.” It teaches us that while 
the fascinating charm of physical beauty is great, 
the power of moral beauty is greater. Mere phy- 
sical beauty of the Vashti order is not enough; it 
takes the moral excellences of character, as illus- 
trated in the life of Esther, to accomplish the 
highest results. 

As we have said, the name of God is not men- 
tioned in the book, neither is prayer coupled with 
fasting in Esther’s request; yet the book breathes 
a devout spirit throughout. If Esther, in an evil 
age and at a foreign court, could rise to the sum- 
mit of lofty courage and say, “If I perish, I 
perish,” should not the Christian women of today 
try to imitate the legend of her heroism? 
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